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A note on Speech Records... 


The repertoire of recorded literature grows apace : there are now, for example, 
well over 100 complete plays available, in more than a dozen languages, and 
embracing almost every known genre of drama, from classical Greek to 
Japanese Noh. Certain efforts in this field are already fairly well known—thus 
the complete Shakespeare on Argo, the many Comédie Frangaise recordings by 
Pathé in France, and Deutsche Grammophon’s discs of Goethe, Schiller and 
Lessing plays. 


Further afield, we may mention the many discs in Spanish, Italian and 
Russian for which there is a growing demand. We can offer plays by Bena- 
vente, Calderon, Lorca, Lope de Vega and Zorilla: details of these will be 
found in our leaflet Discos de Espafa, of which we will gladly send you a copy 
on request. Here, too, we give full particulars of the Pléiade Anthology of 
Spanish Poetry, and of recommended Spanish folk music discs. 


The most ambitious effort at a bird’s-eye view of Italian literature is that 
by the Discoteca di Stato, under the general title Antologia Sonora della 
Letteratura Italiana. The series will ultimately comprise no less than 60 ten- 
inch records ; 47 of these, from Dante to Ugo Betti, are already available. The 
catalogue, again, is yours for the asking. 


Russian records are, of course, bedevilled by the fact that we can never 
be sure what we shall be able to supply, or when. We are nevertheless pre- 
paring a brief handlist of what we know to have been recorded (notably works 
by Tchekov, Tolstoi, Pushkin and Gorki), and can but plead for patience over 
delays not of our choosing. 


Last but not least, we have tried to compile a fairly comprehensive cata- 
logue for students of German, listing everything of value currently available 
on record in German drama, poetry and prose. Besides the main body of the 
catalogue, arranged alphabetically under authors’ names, there are special 
sections for anthologies (listed under readers), documentary and children’s 
records. For once—the cost of printing being what it is—we must make a 
charge : the price is 1/-, post free. 
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William Lennard Concerts Limited 
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Record Society 


ENCYCLOPAEDIC though the _ record 
catalogues may be, there still remain 
many great works which languish in 
unrecorded obscurity. It is natural 
enough to assume that music which 
is unrepresented on disc must be too 
subtle or specialised to have a wide 
appeal, but this is far from being the 
case — many have an immediate 
melodious charm every bit as great as 
works recorded a dozen times. 

The Record Society’s policy is to 
issue these rare works. Among the 
“moderns’ represented in its cata- 
logue are Messiaen, Busoni, Ohana 
and Roussel; and hitherto unrecorded 
works by Schoenberg, Bruckner, 
Hartmann, Martinu and Stravinsky 
are scheduled for release. The past, 
too, offers astonishing scope, and the 
Society has issued much-cornmended 
recordings of des Pres, Schutz, 
Torelli, Pergolesi, Vecchi, and the 
sons of Bach, as well as little-known 
works by such masters as Mozart, 
Handel and Purcell. 

You can buy one Record Society 
disc only, if you wish. But if you be- 
come a full member by ordering four 
records — there is no subscription — 
you may choose any 10 inch LP from 
the Society’s list—entirely free. 

Send off this coupon now, and you 
will receive, without obligation, the 
Society’s current list, together with 
details of its coloured records, tech- 
nical standards, and full guarantee. 


The Record Society, 6 Stratford Place, W.1 
Please send me, free and without obligation, 
the Record Society prospectus for the 
current year. BIRS.4 


At the 


GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE 


Wardour Street, London, W.I. 


You will invariably hear well-informed 
talk on the merits of recording and 
performance. Quality of recording and 
performance do not always go together, 
so it is both interesting and stimulating 
to hear what others have to say on the 
subject at the Gramophone Exchange. 


You will have, from which to choose, 
one of the most comprehensive stocks 
of L.P.’s in the U.K. together with a 
well-filled Slightly Used Dept. in which 
there are many bargains. 


In addition, there are many outstanding 
old 78’s including rare items for those 
who collect records of Singers of the 
Golden Age. You will always be wel- 
come—if only to browse. 


If you cannot call, the experienced Post 
Dept. is there to help you. 


The Gramophone Exchange Ltd., 
80-82 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. GER 5313 


MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 3M HOUSE, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1! | 
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THE INTERNATIONAL RED LABEL CATALOGUE 


Book I: HMV ‘DB’ 12-inch Series 
by John R. Bennett & Eric Hughes 


A complete catalogue, the result of many years’ work by the joint authors, listing 
catalogue number, artist, title, composer, and matrix number ; with a 60-page 
index listing artists and the catalogue numbers of their recordings. 

Price 42s. post Is. 2d. 


‘VOICES OF THE PAST’ 


Vol. 1 : H.M.V. ENGLISH CATALOGUE 30s post Is 
A complete catalogue of H.M.V. vocal recordings, listing catalogue number, 
artist, title of piece, composer, name of opera or other work, speed, matrix 
number, actual date of recording, label colour (if different from Black Label). 
The Main Index contains the names of 980 artists with the catalogue numbers 
of their recordings. 

Vol. 2: H.M.V. ITALIAN CATALOGUE 20s post 8d. 

Arrangement the same as above 


Vol. 3: FONOTIPIA SUPPLEMENT 10s. 6d. post 6d. 
A volume listing much new information gathered since publication of the same 
author’s ‘ Dischi Fonotipia’ (still available 16s. post 9d.) 
H.M.V. Black Label Catalogue (D & E Series) by Michael Smith, available 
shortly, price 20s. post 8d. 


The Oakwood Press 
Tandridge Lane, Lingfield, Surrey 
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LOCKWOOD HIGH QUALITY REPRODUCERS 

ARE STANDARD EQUIPMENT IN ALMOST 

EVERY BROADCASTING & TELEVISION AUTHORITY 
IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 


MODELS ARE ALSO AVAILABLE FOR DOMESTIC USE 


LOCK WOOD 


ACOUSTIC AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
LOWLANDS ROAD - HARROW - MIDDX -:~— BYRON 3704 


20th CENTURY POETRY ON RECORD 
POETS READING 


A series of 7in. discs on which poets read their own poetry. 

No. 1: Edith Sitwell and C. Day Lewis (JEPO0C1); No. 2: Robert Graves and Elizabeth 
Jennings (JEPO0C2) ; No. 3: Laurie Lee and Christopher Logue (JEP0C17) ; No. 4: George 
Buchanan (just issued, JEPOC25). 


THE JUPITER ANTHOLOGY OF 20th CENTURY POETRY 


Two 12in. discs. Part I (Hardy to Edwin Muir) JUROOA1 
Part II (Eliot to Sidney Keyes) JUROOA2 


CONVERSATION PIECES 


One 12in. disc JUROOAS , ; 
Twelve out of the seventeen poems are by 20th Century poets including Auden, Plomer, 
Tessimond, Graves and Cavafy (tr. Mavrogordato). 


POEMS BY W. B. YEATS 


coupled with 


POEMS FOR SEVERAL VOICES 
One 10in. disc JUROOB2 


JUPITER RECORDINGS LTD. 


188A CLAPHAM HIGH ST., LONDON, S.W.4. Tel. MAC 5686 
Jupiter records are issued in the U.S.A. by FOLKWAYS 


A SPEAKER 
Sone 


WITH CLEAN BASS 


MODEL W3. A_ 3-speaker system in which TREBLE. The upper registers are handled by Sin. 
compactness has been achieved without sacrificing and 3in. units connected in parallel via a quarter 
quality of reproduction and without introducing section 1 kc/s dividing network, with an extra 
“small box ’’ tonal character. It is ideal for use series capacitor to protect the smaller speaker. 

on a stereo or single channel input where room Two volume controls permit adjustment of midrange 
space is limited, as the cabinet is suitable for floor and treble to give tone control and facilitate 
or shelf mounting. The sensitivity is high enough balancing different speakers on stereo. Cabinet 

to give full domestic volume with any good size 28in. x I4in. x 12in. Weight 48lb. complete 
commercial FM receiver with about 3 watts output. Impedance 15 ohms £39-10-0 


Max input 15 watts 
complete, tax free 


BASS. In this model LF output is produced by a Tr ts ; é . im 
: : ye elegant cabinet is available in a choice of 
12in. unit type WLS/12 fitted with a soft fibrous walnut, oak or mahogany veneers. Also available in 
cone for smooth response. The special roll surround whitewood, price £36 10s. Od. Tropical model made 
permits large distortion free excursions with funda- with resinbonded plywood can be supplied at 
i mental resonance below 25 c/s. £2) Osu Oaltoxtral ‘ | 


FOR FULLY DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET on Cabinet Models 


POST THIS COUPON (Unsealed 2d. stamp) TO 
WHARFEDALE WIRELESS WORKS LTD., IDLE, 
BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE 
NAME: ccccssaeseoheemacessa seamen naam eaer: ofan aeiasica SoSeae eee eee 


Wharfedale 


WIRELESS WORKS LTD 


TELEPHONE: IDLE 1235/6 ADDRESS 
TELEGRAMS: ‘WHAREDEL’ IDLE BRADFORD 


UNITED MUSIC PUBLISHERS LTD 


Le Centre de la Musique Francaise 


FOR ALL FRENCH MUSIC 


including the songs of 
DEBUSSY - DUPARC - FAURE - RAVEL - POULENC - SAUGUET 
GOUNOD - BIZET - CHAUSSON - ROUSSEL : SATIE - MILHAUD 
CAPLET + MESSIAEN -: IBERT - BERLIOZ - SAINT-SAENS, etc. 


Our new catalogue of Vocal Scores, listing more than 


four hundred titles, will be sent on request 


I MONTAGUE STREET, LONDON W.C. 1 


(Close by the British Museum and British Institute of Recorded Sound) 


a 


; 
iscription, one guinea : $3.50). Single copies, 7/-: $1.00. 
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Sir Robert Mayer, the Institute’s Honorary Treasurer, and Lady Mayer have established an 


annual series of lectures and lecture-recitals, to be known as the Mayer Lectures, which will take 


} place at the Institute and will be recorded for preservation in its archive. It is also hoped that they 
i will be printed in Recorded Sound. The first series of Mayer Lectures will be given by the emin- 
jj ent singer Jane Bathori, who was closely associated with Fauré, Debussy, Ravel, Roussel, Les 
; Six and most of the French composers of this century. She gave the first performance of Ravel’s 
| Shéhérazade in 1904 and Histoires naturelles in 1906 and of Debussy’s Promenoir des deux amants 
) in 1907. The list of works which she introduced, or which she sang to the composers’ accompani- 
4 ments, does indeed read like a catalogue of French song in the twentieth century. 


Details of Mme. Bathori’s lectures will be found in the lecture announcements on a separate 


* 


The Institute is not responsible for the views expressed by contributors. 
* 


Recorded Sound is sent to anyone who enrols as a Friend of the Institute (minimum annual sub- 


All communications should be sent to the Secretary, British Institute of Recorded Sound, 38, 


i Russell Square, London W.C.1 (MUSeum 4507). 


©The British Institute of Recorded Sound (limited by guarantec) 1961, except : 


Jane Bathori, by G. Jean-Aubry 
©Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. Ltd., 1919 
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Jane Bathori 


Go TBAN AU BRGY 


HO has not heard Jane Bathori sing 

has not penetrated French song. There is 
no art more true or more discreetly human. It 
is the perfection of proportion. We can trace in 
her art ail the French qualities, and whatever 
we may derive from it, these touch us more 
deeply than all transports, however passionate. 


There are few in these days to equal her in 
restoring to song all its intimate values. In 
listening to her it is not of herself or of her 
voice that we think, but of what she suggests 
through the music. Only afterwards can we 
measure the extent to which art is concealed by 
art itself. 


Who will ever sing like Bathori the Chansons 
de Bilitis and Le promenoir des deux amants ? 
Who will ever be able to put so much freshness, 
ingenuousness, intelligence, and heart into 
them ? 


As regards the heart, there may be some who 
will perhaps contest this, as it is necessary for 
most people that the whole body be agitated. 
For them, if there be no fury or heart-rending 
cries, it is not true that the heart is speaking. So 
much the worse for them if they are hard of 
hearing. It is yet another French quality to 
understand what is half said. 


I listen to her singing the complaint of | 
Mélisande or the youthful and fresh joy of La | 
bonne chanson, and I feel thoroughly that it 
is our heart that speaks in her voice. I know, 
further, when hearing her sing Chabrier or 
Ravel, that none other has done so with more 
wit, more verve, Or more impulse in combina- 
tion with all the requisite tact. 


As compared with so many unfaithful inter- 
pretations, what rare magic resides in such an 
incantation! But still more remarkable is the 
presence of such an interpreter simultaneously 
with such an opportunity. 


She is modern French song incarnate. For 
more than ten years she has offered to all our 
young composers of any merit the calm assur- 
ance of a perfect collaboration. 


Who would have cared to play that role, apart 
from the resources it demands ? It needs more 
than mere talent, and more than mere intelli- 
gence. It also requires courage. In these days 
perhaps only Ricardo Vifies has displayed more 
courage. 


That does not lead to the noisy fame of 
virtuosity, the vast posters, or the triumphal 


(Translated by Edwin Evans. Re-printed from ‘ French Music of To-day’ (1919) by permission 
of the publishers, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. Ltd.) 
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Jane Bathori 


successes, but it gains on behalf of yet unrecog- 
nised works interest, a following, and finally an 
ever-increasing enthusiasm. 


We ought to do homage to artists of such a 
rare type and, without employing in reference 
to them the hollow eulogies of unabashed adver- 
tisement, it is mere justice if we no longer keep 
for our inner tribunal the recognition of the 
beauty that we owe to them. 


The first time I heard Bathori was on an 
afternoon in October, in the early days of the 
autumn sa/on, in a small, rather uncomfortable 
hall where nothing lent itself to enjoyment, and 
where even the sparseness of the audience added 
an indescribable lassitude. 


Not even the name of the singer was known 


9 to me. The memory of what she sang that day 


has left me, but not the strange and deep im- 
pression she made of an art till then unheard 
of, and yet ardently longed for. Others had suc- 
ceeded in charming us by the mere beauty of 
tone, the broad dignity of line, or the passion- 
ate richness of some tragic outburst. But who 
was to interpret at last in a French manner all 
that our favourite poets evoked in us: the be- 
loved Baudelaire poems read in the evening 


4 calm, those of Verlaine as fresh as the smiles of 


children, and all that intimacy of the soul, this 
‘chamber-music’ for voice and heart? And 
when would song, emancipated from the 
theatre, consent to come and speak to us be- 


/ tween the four walls of retreats of our lay ora- 


tories, during the evenings lit by the firelight 
glow ? 


I felt that day that this music had found for 
itself an incomparable exponent. Since then each 
hearing has furnished me with more certain 
proofs. Her art is all nuances, and cannot be 
seized by any detail. One is unable to segregate 
any element that is peculiarly characteristic of 
it. It is the great quality of true beauty that its 
ultimate springs defy analysis. 


It may well be that extreme penetration en- 
ables Jane Bathori to attain to the summit of 
such an art, that all in it is minutely calculated, 
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that nothing is left to chance. Nevertheless it is 
impossible to surpass it in naturalness and in 
that apparent spontaneity which alone has im- 
portance for the listener, though it be the fruit 
of knowledge and diligence. 


But from the outset the vivacity of her 
musical sense fully discloses to her the true 
accent of the most complex works. How often 
has she not revealed the delicacy of songs whose 
interpretation, at the cost of inevitable haste, 
appeared almost as the performance of an im- 
possible wager. Yet she at once brought out all 
their light and shade, and the full suavity of 
their nuances. 


It is impossible to carry any further simplicity 
in song, the comprehension of a poem, or the 
precision of its accents. It works in the truest 
sense as a charm, One cannot tire of it. When 
listening to her the man of letters is as satisfied 
as the musician. Her diction allows nothing to 
be lost. The bright moments and the shadows 
are disposed in delightful fashion. 


All is there, in right proportion, and this in- 
creases the range of a voice which, in another, 
might perhaps seem weak. 


It is in similar terms that was praised, in the 
eighteenth century, the singer Marie Fel, who 
‘created’ the works of Rameau, of Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, and of Mondonville, and of 
whom Latour has bequeathed an admirable 
portrait. She is not without a certain musical 
affinity with the singer who has ‘created’ the 
songs of Debussy, Ravel, Roussel, and so many 
others. 


In both are present the same artistic qualities, 
the same knowledge, a similar inclination to- 
wards the newest works that give occasion for 
discussion, the same vocal simplicity, the same 
scrupulous care of refinement, and the same 
absence of display even in the most ardent pas- 
sion. 


In her day, Marie Fel was justly named ‘the 
Heavenly ’. 


Jane Bathori : 


Jane Bathori was born in Paris in 1877. She 
began to study the piano at the age of seven, 
and three years later became a pupil of the 
distinguished piano teacher Hortense Parent. 
At eighteen she gave up the idea of making a 
career as a pianist, since her hands were small 
and this prevented her from attempting large 
scale solo works. She did however possess-—— 
and has ever since retained—an adequate tech- 
nique for playing piano accompaniments. 


Her first singing teacher was Mme. Brunet- 
Lafleur, the wife of the conductor, Charles 
Lamoureux; she sang in public for the first time 
at La Bodiniére, in 1898, during some recitals 
devoted to Paul Verlaine, singing settings by 
Reynaldo Hahn to the composer’s accompani- 
ment. On this occasion she made the acquain- 
tance of the tenor Emil Engel, who became her 
teacher and later her husband. He had been 
closely associated with Chabrier, with whose 
works he made her familiar. 


In 1900 she made her début at the opera 
house at Nantes; there she sang in Mignon, La 
Bohéme, La Fille du Régiment, Hansel & 
Gretel, Le Réve by Alfred Bruneau and as 
Micaela in Carmen. She also ‘ created’ Cend- 
rillon by Massenet and — ten years later — 
Myrialde by Léon Moreau. 


In 1902 she had an audition at the Scala, 
Milan, and was engaged by Toscanini (who was 
looking for a singer who was a good enough 
musician to sing in tune and in time while turn- 
ing her back to conductor and audience) to 
sing in Germania by Franchetti alongside 
Caruso and Sammarco. At Milan she also took 


a biographical note 


part in the first Italian performance of Hansel & 
Gretel with Storchio, the first Butterfly. 


Following her Milan engagements she sang | 
for a season at the Théatre de la Monnaie in 
Brussels where she sang in Mireille and La | 
Bohéme; she also gave a number of concerts 
of classical and modern music in Brussels with 
her husband, Emile Engel, singing songs by 
Gounod, Duparc, Fauré, Chabrier, Charles 
Bordes, Chausson, Pierre de Bréville, Louis 
Aubert, Albert Roussel and — later — Debussy 
and Ravel. Many of these performances were 
under the auspices of the Libre Asthétique, an 
avant-garde artistic movement founded by Oc- 
tave Maus. 


In 1898 Bathori had met Ravel, and it was 
he who introduced her to the works of Debussy, 
lending her the score of Proses lyriques. In 1904 
Emile Vuillermoz, the well-known music critic, 
asked her to replace, without notice, Mme. 
Hatto, who had been detained at the Opéra, in 
the first performance of Asie from Ravel’s 
Shéhérazade. After this occasion it was Bathori 
who gave most of the first performances of 
Ravel’s vocal works. 


Bathori had been overwhelmed by Pelléas et 
Meélisande, and she began to study scenes from 
the opera and some of Debussy’s songs with 
Emile Engel. The composer gave them an audi- 
tion and in 1910 accompanied her when the 
Promenoir des deux amants received its first 
performance at the Théatre des Annales; later, 
in 1918, he also accompanied her in the first 
hearing of the Trois poémes de Mallarmé at the 
publisher Durand’s. 

(continued on page 107) 
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Jane Bathori : a biographical note 


In 1906, at a concert of the Société Nationale, 
Bathori ‘created’ Ravel’s Histoires naturelles, 
the composer accompanying: at other concerts 
of the same organisation she sang Gabriel 
Fauré’s La bonne chanson, accompanied by the 
composer, and took part in the first perfor- 
mances of songs by Albert Roussel in 1905. 


In 1913 she met Darius Milhaud and they be- 
came close friends; before the first world war 
she had in fact become closely associated with 
many young composers and other musicians 
such as Roland-Manuel, Louis Aubert, Georges 
Migot, and Canteloube. 


When war broke out musical activity in Paris 
came to a stop. Bathori was, however, invited 
by Jacques Copeau—the founder and animating 
spirit behind the Théatre du Vieux Colombier, 
who had been engaged with his entire company 
for an extended tour in the United States—to 
take over the direction of the theatre in his ab- 
sence and thus to keep the torch alight. She 
accepted his invitation with enthusiasm and 
during her period at the theatre organised a 
large number of concerts of music of all kinds, 
vocal and instrumental, classical and modern. 


She put on, for example, Le jeu de Robin et 
Marion, the first French opéra-comique, by 
Adam de la Halle, La pastorale de Noél by 
Reynaldo Hahn, a lyric scene by the Belgian 
composer Eugéne Samuel to a text by Camille 
Lemmonier entitled La jeune fille a la fenétre, 
and Une éducation manquée by Chabrier. She 
was greatly helped in her work by Fernand 
Ochsé, musician, producer, decorator and 
painter of exquisite taste: he introduced her to 
Honegger, whose Dit des jeux du monde, to a 
text by Paul Méral, was, at Copeau’s sugges- 
tion, performed at the theatre. Walter Straram 
was the conductor, Mme. Autan-Lara led the 
‘ speaking chorus’, Guy-Pierre Fauconnet was 
responsible for the décor and the costumes, and 
Honegger’s score was impressive and of great 
originality. 


One day a young man named Francis Poulenc 
called at the Vieux Colombier, and as a result 
his Rapsodie négre was given a performance at 
the theatre. He had come with an introduction 
from his teacher, Ricardo Vifies, a pianist of 
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great talent who pursued a career parallel to 
that of Bathori: a career which was that of a 
pioneer and musician rather than that of a 
virtuoso. Poulenc was also a pupil, for com- 
position, of another of Bathori’s friends, the 
composer and teacher Charles Koechlin. 


At the Vieux Colombier there were also per- 
formances, to piano accompaniments by Mar- 
celle Meyer and Andrée Vaurabourg (Arthur 
Honegger’s wife) of extracts from Eros vain- 
queur by Pierre de Bréville, La forét bleue by 
Louis Aubert, Le roi malgré lui by Chabrier, 
L’heure espagnole by Ravel and of Debussy’s 
Damoiselle élue. Many works for vocal ensem- 
bles were also heard, including the Inscriptions 
champétres by André Caplet; and there were 
also literary and poetical matinées and exhibi- 
tions of paintings by—among others—Giorgio 
de Chirico. 


In 1917 Bathori met Satie and introduced him 
to the Princesse de Polignac, who commis- 
sioned a work from him. This was Socrate, from 
the translation of Plato’s Dialogues by Victor 
Cousin, and Bathori gave it its first performance 
in 1919. In the same year Jacques Copeau re- 
turned to Paris and resumed the direction of 
the Vieux Colombier. 


In 1920, at Adrienne Monnier’s Maison des 
Amis des Livres, Bathori gave the first perfor- 
mance of Alissa by Darius Milhaud, a suite 
based on La porte étroite by André Gide, in 
the latter’s presence, and in later years Bathori 
was the first to sing most of Milhaud’s songs. 


She did indeed sing songs by all the members 
of Les Six—Georges Auric, Arthur Honegger, 
Darius Milhaud, Francis Poulenc, Louis Durey 
and Germaine Tailleferre. This group was a 
movement rather than a school; Stravinsky was 
often in contact with it and Cocteau had 
striven not so much to delineate the path which 
it should follow as to provide an impulse and 
to engender in its members the wish to strike 
out on a new road. 


At the same period—the early twenties—there 
grew up the Ecole d’Arceuil, under the egis of 
Erik Satie. In this group were—among others 
too numerous to mention—Henri Sauguet, 
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Roger Désormiére, Maxime-Jacob (who, hav- 
ing entered a monastery, took the name of Dom 
Clément Jacob), Marius-Francois Gaillard, 
Henri Cliquet-Pleyel; and Bathori became the 
interpreter of them all. 


In 1926 Jean-Aubry, a music critic and man 
of letters, well-known in London, who had 
translated Joseph Conrad into French, asked 
Bathori to accompany him to the Argentine to 
sing the illustrations for a series of lectures 
which he was to give on French music. As a 
result of this visit to Argentina Bathori sang, in 
Buenos Aires, under the direction of Ernest 
Ansermet, Ravel’s Shéhérazade, Honegger’s Les 
paques a New York and _ Debussy’s La 
damoiselle élue. She was also responsible for a 
performance of Honegger’s Judith, and she 
sang in the same composer’s Le roi David. She 
met many Argentine and Brazilian composers 
and each year for seven years returned to 
Buenos Aires, where she gave innumerable con- 
certs and had many pupils. 


In 1933 she gave the first performance in 
French, at the Colon Opera House, of the role 
of Concepcion in Ravel’s L’heure espagnole, 
under the direction of Juan José Castro. 


During her stays in Paris throughout this 
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period she continued to give concerts, to teach, 
and to coach singers for the French radio. 


In 1940 she returned to Argentina, at first 
to Mendoza, in the Conservatoire of which little 
town she was a teacher for one academic year, 
and later to Buenos Aires. Here, with Robert 
Weibel-Richard, the French cultural attaché, 
Roger Caillois, the well-known author, and 
Paul Bénichou, the philosopher, she founded an 
Institut Francais d’Etudes Supérieures where 
she was responsible for performances of a num- 
ber of interesting works including Purcell’s Dido 
and A:neas, Monteverdi’s L’Incoronazione di 
Poppea, Robin et Marion by Adam de la Halle, 
Reynaldo Hahn’s Pastorale de Noél, Gabriel 
Fauré’s Requiem and Milhaud’s Les malheurs 
d’ Orphée. 


In 1946 she returned to France and devoted 
herself to teaching and to broadcasting. Notable 
among her broadcasts was a series entitled 
Expositions de mélodies inédites which gave her 
the opportunity of making known new and 
youthful talents and thus of pursuing her mis- 
sions of * pioneer ’. 


She also published a monograph on 
L’Interprétation des mélodies de Claude 
Debussy. 


Jane Bathori Discography 


HAROLD BARNES 


Piano accompaniments are by Bathori unless 
otherwise noted. 


The title of the record is preceded by its 
reference number in bold type, and followed 
by its matrix number in parenthesis. 
Columbia, Paris, 1929-30. 


D 13086 Chansons de _ Bilitis (Debussy) 
(Loiiys) 
La flite de Pan (L 1416) 
La chevelure (L 1417) 
D 13097 Clair de lune (Fauré) (Verlaine) 
(L 1414) 
Lied (Chabrier) (Catulle Mendés) 
(L 1556) 
D 13099 D’une prison (Hahn) (Verlaine) 
(L 1555) 
Offrande (Hahn) (Verlaine) (L 1554) 
D 15135 Soirées de Pétrograd (Milhaud) 
(Chalupt) (Pf: composer) 
L’ancien régime (LX 615) 
La révolution (LX 616) 
(3) Opéras - minutes (Milhaud) 
(Hoppenot) 
D 15137 La délivrance de Thésée (Pts 1 & 2) 
(LX 831 & 832) 
D 15138 L’enlévement d’Europe (Pts | & 2) 


(LX 813 & 840) 


D 15139 


D 15179 


D 15194 


D 15195 


D 15196 
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L’abandon d’Ariane (Pts 1 & 2) 
(LX 811 & 812) 

(The three records above are sung 
with: Mmes. Marthe Brega, 
Bouteron, Valencin; MM. Jean 
Hazart, Jean Planel, Georges 
Petit ; Cho. & Orch. cond. com- 
poser) (US Columbia 69059D- 
69061D in set M-309) 


Histoires naturelles (Ravel) (Renard) 
[ Le paon (LX 961) 

II Le grillon; IV Le martin- 
pécheur (LX 962) 


Poémes juifs (Milhaud) (Traditional) 
(Pf: composer) 
Chant de résignation ; 
d’amour (LX 613) 
Chant de la nourrice (LX 614) 


Trois mélodies (Satie) (LX 917*) 

(Pf: Milhaud) 

Daphénéo (M. God) ; La statue de 

bronze (Fargue); Le chapelier 

(Chalupt) 

Trois poémes (Milhaud) Cocteau) 
(LX 918) (Pf: composer) 

Fumée ; Féte de Bordeaux ; Féte 
de Montmartre 


Chant 


Fétes galantes, Series II (Debussy) 
(Verlaine) 
I Les ingénus ; II Le faune (LX 
814) 
III Colloque sentimental (LX 815) 
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Columbia, Paris, 1932-3 


LF 50 Chansons de_ Bilitis 
(Loiiys) (L 1415) 
Le tombeau des Naiades 
Ariettes oubliées (Debussy) (Ver- 
laine) (L 2081) 
Crest l’extase 


LF 541° A Chloé (Mozart) (L 2079) 
La jeune fille et la violette (Mozart) 
(L 2080) 


LF 53 Six chansons frangcaises (Tailleferre) 
(Pf: composer) 
POL G2.2137) 
Pt IT (L 2138) 


(Debussy) 
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LF 74 Ca fait peur aux oiseaux (Bernard) 
(L211d) 
La tour Saint-Jacques (Darcier) 
(22112) 


Irene Joachim (soprano) with piano accompani- 
ment by Jane Bathori 


Boite 4 Musique 
54-55 Chansons de Bilitis (Debussy) (Loiiys) 
L’ échelonnement des haies (Debussy) 
(Verlaine) 
Ariettes oubliées—Green (Debussy) 
(Verlaine) 


Arthur Nikisch 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


THINK anyone who remembers the musical 

world at that time will agree that until the 
rise of Arturo Toscanini after the 1914 war, the 
conductor whose name and fame were most 
known and grasped by the man in the street 
was Arthur Nikisch. A picturesque figure with 
a neat pointed beard and hair of a length suited 
to the musical fashion of those far-off days, his 
slow movements on the platform, his extreme 
economy of technique, and his faultless tailoring 
all contributed to an adulation which sometimes 
became rather absurd, but which not unnatur- 
ally could make people say he mesmerized his 
players. 


The careers of mid-European conductors al- 
ways run on the same lines. They leave their 
conservatoires to go into opera houses as 
coaches and chorus-masters. There are now fifty 
houses in West Germany (the envy of all our 
British would-be conductors) so the young 
musician is pretty well certain of getting a job 
at once, and having started, his career is 
assured: promotion is fast or slow according to 
his merit, but the clever ones can often find 
themselves directors of smaller houses at a 
fairly early stage. Nikisch’s career was perhaps 
exceptional as his remarkable gifts gave him 
very early promotion, and he was only forty 
when he was finally offered one of the most im- 
portant conducting posts in the world, the 


Gewandhaus in Leipzig, which Mendelssohn 
had made famous. Later came also the Berlin 
Philharmonic Concerts, to which he travelled 
every weekend. He had begun his working life 
as chorus-master in the Leipzig Opera House, 
but in a few months he was conducting operas 
there, and had not been a year at this post be- 
fore he was promoted to the position of first 
conductor. He was then twenty-two. Ten years 
later he accepted an invitation to conduct the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. This was then 
considered to be the finest orchestra in the 
United States, and its reputation has only 
occasionally been challenged since by New York 
and Philadelphia. In those days it appointed 
conductors from Europe, usually for several 
seasons each. Nikisch stayed for four years and 
then came back to Europe to the Budapest 
Royal Opera House. He had only been there 
two years when the call came to return to 
Leipzig, but this time to the Gewandhaus, the 
most famous concert hall in the world. 


His career naturally included a good deal of 
travelling as a guest conductor. He was often in 
Russia, and had the courage and the wisdom on 
his first visit to insist on conducting Tschai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony, after it had been 
neglected as a failure for fifteen years. Of 
course he brought it in one evening into the 
place it has held ever since in the affection of 


(Broadcast in the BBC Third Programme, 4 May 1961; an abbreviated version of the text ap- 


peared in The Listener, 11 May 1961) 
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audiences. He played it in London in 1902 on 
his second visit to this country, and that concert, 
which I heard as a boy of thirteen, began the 
triumphant series of visits to us which included 
many splendid concerts with the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, several Ring cycles at Covent 
Garden, and only finished with the 1914 war. 
It must not be forgotten that he often appeared 
at the Wigmore Hall as pianoforte accompanist 
to that marvellous artist, Elena Gerhardt, who 
finally made her home in London, where she 
was greatly beloved as a teacher. Her death in 
January of this year saddened all her many 
friends. 


One striking choice made by Nikisch is also 
worth remembering. He had been invited to 
tour America in 1912. There were to be 
twenty-eight concerts in thirty days: he was 
to choose his orchestra. He was then conductor 
of the Gewandhaus in Leipzig and the Berlin 
Philharmonic, but he chose the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with whom he always spent 
several of the summer months, although they 
have never had a permanent conductor. It was 
a wonderful experience for the players, and I 
have heard this from several of my orchestral 
friends who went on that memorable tour. 


I had the good fortune to be able, two years 
before 1914, to study Nikisch’s work in Leipzig 
at least three times a week for a whole season 
and to follow it from a number of different 
points of view: the students’ seats at the public 
rehearsal each week, the gallery behind the 
orchestra, from which one could see all the 
wheels going round, and also as a chorister at 
the weekly practices of the Gewandhaus Choir, 
which he always took himself at the piano! 


There was no chorus-master and no accom- 
panist: Nikisch did it all. We took part in four 
or five of the subscription concerts each winter, 
and the annual performance of the Ninth Sym- 
phony which always finished the season. 


I remember even at that time that I admired 
him immensely, but not entirely uncritically. 
His power over the orchestra was unique, also 
the restraint and economy with which he 
wielded the stick. I noticed after a perhaps too 
exciting performance of a Brahms symphony, 
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that his right hand had never been lifted higher 
than his face; if he had stretched to arm’s 
length the roof would certainly have fallen in. 


I said ‘a perhaps too exciting performance ’ 
—Nikisch must have had some gipsy blood in 
him, and that caused him to take Slavonic 
liberties with music that I looked on as severely 
German, having been introduced to it by Hans 
Richter. 


One day when the sopranos at Leeds Festival 
had produced a high A flat of lovely pianissimo 
quality at a rehearsal he kissed his hand to 
them, and immediately his gestures shrank to a 
minimum as a roar of applause burst from the 
chorus men. 


Another moment that I vividly remember at 
a Gewandhaus Concert was the trio of Beet- 
hoven’s Seventh. At the counter-statement, 
when the woodwind repeat the march tune with 
smali crescendos in each bar, he allowed himself 
five beats for these little swells, reverting to the 
tempo in the fifth and sixth bars. I had noticed 
this at the rehearsal, and supposed he was just 
exaggerating, as he often blatantly did at the 
public rehearsal, letting the nuance drop into 
place at the performance. So I tapped my knee 
to make quite certain that there were exactly 
five beats in the first four bars, and only three 
in the fifth and sixth. 


And so it came about that I well remember 
in all my enthusiastic disquisitions at that time 
over the amazing power of expression in that 
stick, the wonderful warmth of tone he always 
conjured up, and the staggering excitement of 
his climaxes, that I would sometimes say that if 
anyone asked me to make a list of the works I 
would rather hear played by Nikisch, the result 
would be surprisingly small. Beethoven would 
not be there: Weingartner, Steinbach and 
Richter would be preferred; Brahms was un- 
questionably the territory of Steinbach and 
Richter. Even Tschaikovsky would be more 
strongly and powerfully handled by Safonoff. 
But the Wagner of ‘Tristan’ would be his 
(Richter was supreme in ‘ The Mastersingers’), 
the Weber Overtures, all Liszt and perhaps all 
Schumann, and, curiously, the Verdi 
‘Requiem’, as he had played in the Vienna 


Arthur Nikisch 


Orchestra as a student when Verdi conducted 
it, and confessed to a special affinity for it. 


We have spoken of Richter as a greater Beet- 
hoven conductor, and I remember a notice by 
a London critic of the time when Richter and 
Nikisch happened to give performances of the 
* Dutchman’ Overture in the same week. ‘ With 
Nikisch ’, he said, ‘ we felt that Fate was pur- 
suing us wherever we fled, but with Richter Fate 
was facing us wherever we turned.’ Nikisch 
might be said to represent the dynamic side of 
music; with Richter it was the architecture and 
rock-like power. One felt, on hearing the open- 
ing E flat of ‘Das Rheingold’, nothing but an 
earthquake could interrupt the relentless surge 
of the stream of sound going forward through 
four long evenings to the climax of the 
* Gotterd4mmerung ’. 


It was said in one of Nikisch’s obituary 
notices that his left hand was never seen to 
double the right, except just for one beat at a 
climax, when he summoned everyone’s power 
to its maximum. I can certainly agree with that, 
and only wish that many of our present con- 
ductors would bear this in mind; I am convinced 
that this duplicating of the right hand by the 
Jeft as is so much practised nowadays, though 
it may feel to the conductor himself as if it 
were doubling his power, can only produce on 
his players and singers the tiresome effect when 
two people will insist on talking at once. 


When Nikisch died, I said that I felt as if the 
standard weights and measures had been lost— 
the perfect technical model had been taken 
from us, and I have often through my life 
wished for a film of him conducting, so that 
I could show young people how much can be 
extracted with how little effort, provided that 
there is a powerful temperament, and great con- 
centration behind it, steering a fine performance 
through to its inevitable conclusion. 


I have mentioned the wonderfully warm tone 
which came from every orchestra when Nikisch 
was standing before it—it was said that we could 
hear Nikisch at work if we listened blindfold to 
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the first bar of ‘ Tristan’; but I can only re- 
member two occasions on which I ever heard 
him mention the matter of tone at a rehearsal. 
Once in Amsterdam, when he asked the clar- 
inets at the beginning of Tschaikovsky’s Fifth 
to give a less material, more hollow tone to their 
opening phrase, and once in Leipzig. It was the 
final rehearsal of a choral concert, and the plat- 
form was extended, and the orchestra had been 
moved forward from their usual positions in 
order to make room for the chorus. Nikisch 
started the rehearsal with the ‘ Gd6tterdim- 
merung’ Funeral March. After the climax he 
stopped, looked up at the brass, and said, 
“Meine Herren, es klingt etwas farblos’ (it 
sounds a bit colourless). There was instantly a 
storm of protest from the players; they were 
sitting too low, they couldn’t play brilliantly. 
Nikisch’s solution was unexpected. He called 
the orchestral porter, and demanded a large 
number of hassocks. What they were there for 
I can’t imagine; I never heard of the Gewand- 
haus being used as a chapel! However they were 
produced; each player sat on one or two, and 
unaccountably the desired brilliance was now 
achieved. 


Finally, a rather naughty story of a joke 
played on the great man by Max Reger, who, 
serious composer though he was, was also an 
inveterate leg-puller. It was the first rehearsal 
of a new work by Reger, and he went down the 
hall as Nikisch went on to the platform. Sud- 
denly he turned and shouted up, ‘I Say, 
Nikisch, may I suggest you just play through 
the big double fugue before you try the whole 
work?’ Reger knew that Nikisch in later life 
did little if any home preparation. He also knew 
that every work of his would be expected to 
have at least one fugue in it. So he made his 
wicked suggestion. Nikisch gently assented, and 
began turning through the score to find where 
the fugue began. He tried in vain: there was 
no fugue in the work ! 


The story ends there, but I should like to 
hear how Nikisch got out of it! That is, of 
course, provided that it IS a true story ! 


Arthur Nikisch Discography 


Conducting Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 


Deutsche Grammophon 


65906-7 Hungarian Rhapsody No. | (Liszt) (4 sides) 
65908 Roman Carnival Overture (Berlioz) (Extracts 
19078 & 19175 
HMV (1913) cand ) 
Double- Single- Matrix 
sided sided Symphony No. 5 (Beethoven) 
D 89 040786 oils Second movement (Side 1) 
040787 12525 Ditto (Side 2) 
D 90 040784 1249s First movement (Side 1) 
040785 1250s Ditto (Side 2) 
D 91 040788 1253s Third movement & Fourth movement (Side 1) 
040789 1254s Fourth movement (Side 2) 
D 92 040790 1255s Ditto (Side 3) 
040791 1256s Ditto (Side 4) 
Conducting London Symphony Orchestra 
HMV (1914) 
D 814 0913 HO494c Egmont Overture (Beethoven) (Side 1) 
0914 Ho 495c Ditto (Side 2) 
D 815 2—0502 ho 562c Nozze di Figaro Overture (Mozart) 
0919 Ho 501c Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1 (Liszt) (Side 3) 
D 816 20503 ho 563, Ditto (Side 1) 
2—0504 ho 564c Ditto (Side 2) 
D 817 2—0500 Ho 559c Freischiitz Overture (Weber) (Side 1) 
2-0501 Ho 560c Ditto (Side 2) 
D 818 0998 Ho: S576 Oberon Overture (Weber) (Side 1) 
0999 Ho 558c Ditto (Side 2) 


(The list of records by Gerhardt and Nikisch is reproduced from “ Recital’, by Elena Gerhardt 
(London, 1953) by permission of the compiler, Desmond Shawe-Taylor ; the other informa- 
tion has been assembled by Eric Hughes) 
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As pianist, accompanying Elena Gerhardt 
G. & T. black label 1907 


German English 
| no. no. 
| 2-43178 3760 Der Freund (Wolf) 
2-43179 3761 Der Schmied (Brahms) 
| 2-43180 3762 Ich hab’ ein kleines Lied erdacht (Bungert) 
(re-issued IRCC 208) 
, 2-43181 3763 Wie sollten wir (R. Strauss) 
| Neue Liebe (Rubinstein) 
243182 3764 Heimweh (Wolf) (Eichendorff) (re-issued IRCC 
| 11 
| 243183 3765 Und willst du deinen Liebsten sterben wolf) 
| 043104 03113 Verborgenheit (Wolf) 
HMV (German) red label 1911 
| 2.43397 Verborgenheit (Wolf) 
| 2-43398 Der Schmied (Brahms) 
| 2-43399 Ich hab’ein kleines Lied erdacht (Bungert) 
. 2-43400 Standchen (R. Strauss) 
2-43401 Ich grolle nicht (Schumann) 
| 243402 Wiegenlied (Brahms) 
243403 O liebliche Wangen (Brahms) 
| 243404 Vergebliches Standchen (Brahms) 
2-43405 Wohin (Schubert) 
2-43406 Der Freund (Wolf) 
043198 Wiegenlied (R. Strauss) 
043199 Ich grolle nicht (Schumann) 
043200 Mondnacht (Schumann) 
043201 Du bist die Ruh’ (Schubert) 
043202 An die Musik (Schubert) 
043203 Sapphisches Ode (Brahms) 
043204 Schmerzen (Wagner) 
As pianist (LP records from pianola rolls made in 1905) 
Asco A 119 Hungarian Dance No. | (Brahms) 
Columbia ML 4293 Hungarian Dances Nos. | & 4 (Brahms) 


Telefunken WE 28024 Hungarian Dances Nos. 1, 4 & 6 (Brahms) 


Problems of Record Cataloguing 


GEOFFREY CUMING 


HIS is a vast subject that has been allocated 

to me, and in order to bring it within rea- 

sonable limits, I am going to ask two questions, 

and then, from the mass of material which will 

be turned up by the investigation, I shail pro- 

pound a thesis to bring this talk to its con- 
clusion. 


The first question I want to ask is, what in- 
formation should a card provide? I say ‘a 
card’, although for myself I am much more 
concerned with entries in an encyclopaedia; but 
the material is the same, and the approach is the 
same, so I think for this discussion we might 
confine ourselves to cards. Incidentally, I find 
the phrase ‘record librarian’ rather cumber- 
some. If we have books and libraries looked 
after by librarians, cannot we have records and 
discaries looked after by discarians ? 


Well, now, let’s take a look at this ideal 
card. Obviously we will start off with the com- 
poser’s name and his dates. I expect you will 
want a card saying ‘Sibelius: Finlandia’ and 
another saying ‘Finlandia (Sibelius)’, but we 
needn’t bother with questions of order. Then 
we shall need the title of the composition con- 
cerned, the opus number or other identification. 
If it is a song, then we ought to have the author 
of the words. This raises immediately a ques- 
tion of principle: do we provide the maximum 
or the minimum of information ? Do we want 


a person who takes out a record of Gretchen 
am Spinnrade to be told straight away that the 
words are by Goethe, or do we leave him to go 
and get a book on Schubert and find out for 
himself ? I won’t attempt to answer that ques- 
tion now, but if you are going to make a card 
out, you will have to. 


Then we want to know the layout of the 
composition, what instruments it is scored for; 
full details are not always needed. If you have 
described the work as a string quartet, I don’t 
think you need specify that the score is for two 
violins, viola, and cello. The date of the work, 
perhaps ? This raises problems, because com- 
posers have a habit of brooding over a work for 
several years. With operas, we followed Dr. 
Loewenberg’s lead, and gave the date of the first 
performance rather than the date of composi- 
tion. But this isn’t really helpful for the 
Unfinished Symphony, which wasn’t performed 
for years after Schubert’s death. 


Then we will need the various movements of 
the work. Again, if it is a symphony, we don’t 
need to put them out in full. But supposing, for 
instance, that it is the Swan Lake ballet music, 
then it becomes of the highest importance to 
have a full list of contents. If the recording 
doesn’t cover the complete work, you need to 
specify which movements are included, and very 
often the easiest way is to give a complete list 


(An abbreviated version of a lecture delivered at the Institute on 8 March 1961) 
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Problems of Record Cataloguing 


of what ought to be there, and then say ‘Num- 
bers 1, 3 and 5 only’. In the case of a big work, 
an Opera or an oratorio, it will be sufficient to 
say what numbers are omitted, without listing 
the entire contents. 


Then we want to know whether the perfor- 
mance is actually in the form envisaged by the 
composer. If the work has been arranged for a 
different combination, then you must give the 
details, and, if possible, the arranger’s name as 
well. Then at last we come to the performers, 
and it will be necessary to say what instru- 
ment(s) they are playing. If you’ve already got 
piano sonata on the card and the performer is 
V. Horowitz, it may not be necessary to add 
‘(piano)’; but Bach’s keyboard music can be 
played on harpsichord, clavichord, piano, forte- 
piano, organ, and we could even point out one 
or two instances of trombone and harmonium. 
If it is an opera, the cast will have to be set out 
with the names of the individual réles and their 
singers. 


The number of sides that a piece occupies ? 
We’ve been thinking so far chiefly of a standard 
piece which take both sides of an LP record, 
and in WERM we don’t bother to give the num- 
ber of sides in that case. If it takes only one 
side, we indicate that simply by mentioning what 
is on the other side; but there are innumerable 
records where a piece takes less than a whole 
side, and you need to give some indication of 
what the other pieces on the record are. Jn the 
old days we used to give full details, but nowa- 
days we confine ourselves to giving the com- 
poser’s name. That isn’t quite as ineffective as 
it sounds, because the couplings will normally 
be by the same performer, and that limits the 
area of search. But in the case of an anthology 
record, or a set of songs, you will need one card 
which will give a complete list of everything on 
the record, and then all the others can refer to 
it. Otherwise you might find yourselves with 16 
Wolf songs and a card for each song also listing 
the other 15 titles, making 256 titles in all for one 
single record. 


So far that’s all pretty non-controversial. 
Now there are other things which / think ought 
to be on the ideal card, but you may not. Works 
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exist in different versions. In the first volume 
of WERM we divided the recordings of 
Mozart’s G minor Symphony into those which 
used clarinets and those that didn’t. We have 
had to abandon refinements like that in face of 
the LP flood, but in those days we were quite 
conscientious. In Lalo’s Symphonie espagnole 
some fiddlers play an Intermezzo movement, 
and some do without. And then there are the 
Bruckner symphonies, which I shall return to 
later. 


In the case of Mozart’s Concertos and some 
of Beethoven’s, J think the author of the 
cadenzas played ought to be stated. The com- 
panies are very bad about this and it isn’t easy 
to find out. But it seems to me the height of 
injustice that any fiddler who writes out the 
vocal part of a Schubert song on a separate piece 
of paper and adds an extra twiddle in the second 
verse, becomes immortalized; from then on- 
wards his name is inseparably linked to 
Schubert’s. The man who puts three minutes of 
his own composition into the middle of a Mozart 
concerto can get away without mentioning his 
name at all; nobody seems to mind. Many 
cadenzas are unpublished, not to say unprint- 
able, and hard to trace; but nowadays the 
Eulenberg scores have the composer’s cadenzas 
in, and at least we ought to say whether or not 
those are used. 


Repeats ? You may think this is the height 
of pedantry. Myself, I wouldn’t advocate both- 
ering about them as a general rule, but there 
are works where the observance of a repeat is 
a very important matter. The chief example is 
Mendelssohn’s /talian Symphony. Here we have 
a passage of 23 bars leading back to the repeat 
of the exposition, which is, I think one might 
say, usually ignored. Now if Mendelssohn had 
written the exposition out in full twice over in- 
stead of using a couple of convenient dots, no 
conductor on earth would have dared to omit 
the first time through and the bridge passage, 
and start where the exposition began for the 
second time; but because Mendelssohn uses this 
normal notation, they unblushingly cut a pas- 
sage which is not heard later in the movement. 
So a conductor who does make the repeat de- 
serves to have the fact mentioned on the card. 
Now you may think that by singling out a detail 
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like this I’m bringing a value-judgment into 
what ought to be strictly objective and scientific 
work. Perhaps I am, but I can only say that in 
this job you need to have a passion for truth 
to carry you through at all, and I don’t see why 
the occasional virtuous artist shouldn’t have a 
pat on the back. 


We have always given particular attention to 
the Brandenburg Concertos. We dealt with them 
in detail which we never attempted anywhere 
else, partly because they are so popular—we are 
still getting two or three sets every year, and 
one trumpeter has recorded the second Concerto 
ten times—but chiefly because there is such 
scope for difference in performance. In the first 
concerto you have the question of whether the 
violino piccolo is used or not; in the second, 
some conductors have a habit of making the 
trumpet play an octave too low throughout, 
while others entrust the part to an E flat clarinet 
or a saxophone. In the third concerto, there is 
the question of what happens between the two 
quick movements; in the fourth, recorders or 
flutes ? In the fifth, piano or harpsichord ? In 
the sixth we used to mention if it was played 
one to a part, which was much rarer when we 
began. Obviously you couldn’t document the 
entire repertory in such detail, even if it gave 
the scope for doing so, but again I don’t see 
why just here and there one shouldn’t go to 
town and make a real job of it when you get the 
chance. 


Time and place. Some conscientious com- 
panies, such as Vox and the DGG Archive 
series, tell you how long their records play. 
Their motives may not be entirely disinterested, 
but it is useful information and should be trans- 
ferred to the card when available. These two 
companies also very often give us the date and 
place of recording. EMI give the date when it 
is a reissue, but not of new recordings, and 
other companies never tell you at all. The place 
of recording is likewise shrouded in mystery 
unless it happens to be a selling-point. If some- 
body records Aida in a turkish bath so as to 
get the right acoustic for the Tomb Scene, then 
that will be mentioned in the publicity matter. 
78s quite often gave the place of recording on 
the label. I give the companies a good mark 
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for one thing, and that is that very rarely nowa- 
days do you find an organ record issued with- 
out the name of the organ; very often the full 
specification is given on the sleeve. 


Finally we come to the number of the record. 
Librarians, of course, only have to copy the 
number of the record they’re actually dealing 
with. We encyclopaedists have to cope with 
mono and stereo 33, the same again cut up into 
several 45s, three kinds of tape, and all that ali 
over again for America, and much of it for 
Germany, France, Italy, and so on and so on. 
We could easily find you 20 numbers for some 
recordings. 


Well, that gives you some idea of the size of 
the problem, of the amount of information that 
you might reasonably be expected to provide. 
Some of these points you may think are super- 
fluous. Most are vital. And that leads us to my 
second question, where does this information 
come from ? First of all from the manufacturer, 
via the label and the sleeve. It doesn’t follow 
that what it says on the sleeve will be the same 
as what it says on the label. The latter may well 
be right when the sleeve is wrong, and in the 
case of some 45s, the label is the only source, 
as the sleeve just has a pretty picture. 


But in general one begins with the sleeve. 
Here you have to remember that the sleeve 
isn’t intended primarily to convey information, 
but is a part of the process of selling the re- 
cord. The buyer expects a good sleeve-note, 
but he is probably not interested in having the 
full details that the librarian would want to 
have. You also have to remember that the 
writer of the sleeve often hasn’t heard the re- 
cord. This is quite understandable. I don’t say 
that cynically. The manufacturer wants to have 
the sleeve ready to put the records into as soon 
as they come off the presses. He doesn’t want to 
hang around waiting for the sleeve-writer to do 
his job. So I imagine that the writer gets his 
commission to do Madame Butterfly or Monte- 
verdi’s 8th Book of Madrigals well before the 
record is ready for publication. And 99 times 
out of 100 it works. But the odd time with, say, 
Swan Lake you find the sleeve-writer spreading 
himself on the Dance of the little swans, and 
then you discover that it isn’t on the record at 
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all. So never take the sleeve on trust for that 
sort of work. If the sleeve describes the Beet- 
hoven Seventh, you can be pretty sure that it 
will be the Seventh on the record and not the 
Eroica. I came across a really bad piece of 
sleeving the other day quite by chance, in a 
complete set of the Brandenburgs. No. 4 had 
been on its own and was issued on the back 
of a Church Cantata. When they came to do 
the complete set, they didn’t do No. 4 again, 
they just coupled it with No. 2. And to 
provide a sleeve for it, they took the old 
sleeve, cut out all mention of the Cantata, 
and that was that. No. 2 simply wasn’t 
mentioned. Judging by the sleeve alone, 
you would imagine that the entire record was 
devoted to No. 4; and if you were going hastily 
through a large pile of accessions, noting them 
down from the sleeve, you might very easily be 
taken in. Mistakes over keys, of course, are 
commonplace. Always keep an eye open for 
confusion between ‘moll’ and ‘bémol’, which 
don’t mean the same thing; ‘do maggiore’ often 
turns up as D major instead of C. 


Then there are problems which are to be 
attributed to the engineers rather than to the 
sleeve writer. In the early days of LP a big 
sacred work by Monteverdi came out with two 
large chunks of Vivaldi tacked on to it, and 
not a word on the sleeve. A Haydn Diverti- 
mento gave considerable trouble. I might men- 
tion in passing that one of the side-products of 
WERM was a manuscript thematic catalogue 
of all the instrumental works of Haydn which I 
put together. When I could, I included all the 
movements, but for a number of works I could 
only get the first movement. I couldn’t find 
this Divertimento anywhere in my list. It was 
conducted by Robbins Landon, so I felt sure it 
was genuine. I thought he’d probably dug out 
something that even Professor Larsen didn’t 
know about. So we wrote off to him for details, 
and when we got them, I was able to identify the 
work at once. The manufacturers had decided 
that there was too much music on the record 
altogether, and had just quietly omitted the 
first movement without telling the conductor, 
or, of course, the sleeve-writer. Another in- 
stance turned up only a few weeks ago in, of 
all places, the Leicestershire village where I live. 
A neighbour who wanted the Barber Cello 
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Sonata arranged with a friend to bring him a 
recording from the States, where a minor com- 
pany had done it with one of Barber’s String 
quartets on the other side. When he put the 
record on the turntable, what came out of the 
speaker was not the Barber at all, but the 
Kodaly unaccompanied sonata. Other pressings 
are known to exist with the Barber as adver- 
tised, but there must be quite a number around 
with the wrong coupling. 


Often, when the titles are not actually mis- 
leading, they are simply insufficient. In the 
1930s we used to get titles like Bach: Allegro 
and Mozart: Minuet fairly often. We had 
thought that of recent years the companies had 
overcome this habit, but it has cropped up again 
with guitar records. One came into my hands 
including the titles Haydn: Trio and Mendel- 
ssohn: Song without words. I began by look- 
ing through Hoboken’s catalogue. There must 
be over 200 trios by Haydn, with three move- 
ments apiece, and it wasn’t any of those 600 
movements. Then as I sat humming the opening 
to myself, I thought ‘Surely it should be a 
trumpet playing this’, and then I remembered 
that Segovia had arranged the minuet from a 
Haydn symphony for guitar, and there it was: 
the Trio from the Minuet of Haydn’s Symphony 
No. 96! Flushed with victory, I went on to the 
Mendelssohn: it was none of the piano Songs 
without words. ‘Ha’, I thought, ‘it'll be the one 
for cello and piano’. But no. Then I got out the 
Dictionary of Vocal Themes, and there I found 
a song called Liebespldtzchen. You see: a 
Mendelssohn song with the words left out ! 


Labelling reaches an all-time low with 
anthology records. Not respectable anthologies 
like the History of Music in Sound, but things 
like An Hour with Franz Schubert or Mario X 
Sings Tenor Arias (you can guess what those 
will be without looking at the record). The prob- 
lem is to decide if the record is serious enough 
to justify the labour of identifying the contents. 
Then there are the problems of artists’ names. 
Some are pseudonymous because they are really 
under contract to a different company. Our 
London orchestras employ the weirdest aliases. 
Then you have the lady pianist who records 
under her maiden name, marries and starts re- 
cording under her married name, then gets 
divorced and goes back to her maiden name. 
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Backhaus spells his name Bachaus in America, 
causing confusion with Miss Bachauer, etc., 
etc. 


Some help, but not nearly enough, can be 
got from record reviews, but these rarely give 
even a line or two to facts, preferring to spend 
their space on subjective evaluation. We have 
always found it necessary to check our work 
against authoritative lists of composers’ works. 
This always reveals unsuspected errors. Titles 
which are perfectly possible turn out in fact to 
be wrong. The other day I was listening to a 
performance of Der Freischiitz with the libretto 
and noticed that we had got one title wrong by 
omitting the word ‘so’. This mistake originated 
with an HMV record of the late twenties, which 
had been copied without checking by Darrell in 
his encyclopaedia in 1936, and copied by us 
from him ten years later, again without check- 
ing. The trouble is that errors of this kind be- 
come established and acquire a sort of authen- 
ticity of their own. Any eighteenth-century 
Italian composer is likely to give trouble owing 
to the habit of violinists of arranging odd move- 
ments as encore pieces, changing the key and the 
tempo indication in the process. Nardini and 
Pugnani have been well catalogued by Germans 
in search of doctorates, but Locatelli & Veracini 
still await attention. The lesser moderns, people 
like Turina and Dohnanyi, also give trouble 
because they are too recent to be fully covered 
in Grove, and not important enough to have 
monographs written about them. 


It is a curious thing about this work that for 
80 per cent of the time one just goes along by 
rule of thumb perfectly efficiently, but the re- 
maining 20 per cent seems guaranteed to pro- 
duce problems, and always the same composers 
and works. I have been looking through WERM 
to pick out the worst trouble-spots so as to warn 
you against them, and here they are. 


Bach. The situation has been transformed by 
the appearance of the Schmieder catalogue. The 
Peters references still turn up, but they are 
cumbrous and incomplete compared to 
Schmieder and should now be discarded. In- 
cidentally, the abbreviation for Schmieder is not 
S. (pace the Radio Times), but BWV. For the 
organ works, it might be useful to add a refer- 
ence to the Novello edition, as it is so widely 
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used in this country. The solo violin sonatas 
can cause difficulty since someone noticed that 
three are really partitas. Darrell in his Intro- 
duction points out that two recordings of the 
C major Sonata by Menuhin were current at the 
same time, one labelled ‘Sonata 5’ and the other 
‘Sonata 3’. 


Beethoven. The new Kinsky numbering for 
works without opus number is the best, though 
the symbol WoO is awkward, and one work has 
been recorded (Romance Cantabile) which he 
nowhere mentions, not even as what Charles 
Cudworth would call a ‘bogosity’. The work 
known as the ‘Jena’ Symphony has now been 
attributed by Robbins Landon to one C. F. 
Witt, but record companies will continue to 
market it under Beethoven’s name, which is 
thought to have greater sales-value. 


Boccherini. This is a word of fear. There are 
two series of opus numbers, his own and his 
publishers, and one never knows which one is 
dealing with. There are no really good lists: 
Fétis is still the best, and that is not easy to 
find. 


Borodin. Here we encounter the whole prob- 
lem of Russian songs. Nearly all Russian songs 
reach us via the French or the German, by 
which time you wouldn’t know it for the same 
song. You get the identical song entitled Dur- 
ing the ball and The lights were flashing. The 
situation was further complicated when we 
started getting Soviet records after the war. 
They came in long typewritten lists, often with- 
out composers’ names, and they had been 
translated by someone with a fluent command 
of colloquial English but little regard for liter- 
ary style. Thus a song which we had been 
accustomed to enter as Farewell, my friend 
became So long, pal. This is perhaps the place 
to re-tell the old chestnut about the tenor aria 
from Gounod’s Reine de Saba, ‘Inspirez-moi, 
race divine’. This was popular with Victorian 
tenors as ‘Lend me your aid’. Then someone 
noticed that Caruso sang it in French, and the 
record was labelled ‘Préte-moi ton aide’. 


Bruckner. Here I have had to admit defeat. 
For every Bruckner symphony there are at least 
two versions going back to Bruckner himself, 
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a version edited by one or more of his pupils, 
the Ur-fass-ung edited by Haas in the 1930s, 
and the Bruckner-Gesellschaft edited by Nowak 
since the war. I thought we ought to sort all 
these out. How to describe each version was a 
problem in itself, as the revised version was 
usually the first edition, and the original ver- 
sion the second edition. Having made a tidy 
arrangement, we discovered that some conduc- 
tors were using basically one version but with 
details from another. To do the job properly, 
we should have had to play every recording 


/ with all the scores, and write a short essay on 


each recording. Even if that were possible, 
life is too short to spend all that time on listen- 
ing to Bruckner ! 


Dvorak. Why is it that people who arrange 
folk-dances have to re-number them every time 
they make a fresh arrangement ? This goes for 
Brahms’ Hungarian Dances and Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies as well as Dvorak’s Slavonic 
Dances. ‘Slavonic Dance No. 3’, if it is played 
as a piano duet, will indeed be No. 3, but if 
it is played by an orchestra, it will really be No. 
6 (piano duet), and if it is played by violin and 
piano, arr. Kreisler, it will be No. 16. 


Handel. The depressed area of musical cata- 
loguing, taking over this melancholy distinc- 
tion from Haydn. I cannot imagine why no 
proper catalogue has been published, 60 years 


| after the completion of the Handel-Gesellschaft 


edition. If someone would compile an alpha- 
betical index of the arias in the Italian operas, 


| it would be a useful tool. That leads me on to 


the late Sir Thomas Beecham. Greatly as I ad- 


mired his conducting, as a Handel arranger he 
; caused me endless labour. I remember several 
| afternoons in the Pendlebury Library at Cam- 
| bridge spent in turning over the scores of the 
| Italian operas and here and there spotting one 


which Beecham had used. One piece in “The 
Great Elopement’ I am convinced was com- 
posed by Sir Thomas himself. Although it 
sounds vaguely Handelian, the melodic outline 


/ is one that turns out to be almost unknown in 
| Handel. I deprecate the habit of numbering the 
) concertos continuously. When I read ‘Concerto 
| grosso No. 18” in the Radio Times, I have to 
| do quite a bit of mental arithmetic to work out 
» that they mean op. 6 No. 7; why couldn’t they 
' say so straight away ? 
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Haydn is now in apple-pie order, thanks to 
the wonderful work of Anthony van Hoboken. 
Haydn, like Pergolesi, suffers from the fact that 
so much of his music is really by someone else. 
The ‘Bruckenthal’ Symphony which Supraphon 
recorded a few years ago is only No. 27 all the 
time, and we pointed this out in our third Sup- 
plement. However, when it was issued in Eng- 
land, all the critics trotted out stuff about a 
newly-discovered symphony. 


Hindemith. The trouble about him is that 
he doesn’t use keys, or rather won’t admit to 
using them. It makes a rather thin entry if, 
under the heading Piano Sonatas, you can only 
put “No. 2’. In fact, they all end on definite tonic 
chords, and he might as well say so. Prokofiev 
and Shostakovich do the same. In their case, I 
daresay Marshal Zhukov said keys were bour- 
geois, but we are gradually getting keys attached 
to all their major works. 


Kreisler. He came clean just in time to save 
me from hours of unsuccessful research into 
Pugnani and Francoeur. He’s not the only one 
in this field; he’s the one that’s owned up! We 
know of two or three others, whom I won’t 
mention because of the law of libel. When we 
write and ask them about pieces they’ve ‘ar- 
ranged’, they reply that they have ‘forgotten’ 
where they found them. They usually begin by 
genuine arrangements, then realise that it is 
less trouble to write the pieces themselves. 


Schubert. The use of Deutsch’s numbers is 
much to be desired, although I have a sentimen- 
tal regard for the old misleading opus numbers, 
having grown up with them. I suppose people 
still clung to Mozart’s opus numbers after 
K6chel came out, but you never see them now. 


Stravinsky. The difficulty here is that he will 
keep re-scoring his ballets. As soon as a single 
recording turns up labelled Revised Version, it 
raises the question whether any previous re- 
cording is this too. This is more an encyclo- 
paedist’s problem than a librarian’s, though. 


Tchaikovsky. There are two versions of the 
second Piano Concerto, the original and one by 
Siloti. The latter has been generally used, but 
the original is coming back into favour, and 
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the differences are important enough to de- 
serve a note. Swan Lake and Sleeping Beauty 
are the discographer’s nightmare. We published 
two pages of concordances in 1952 showing just 
what was in each recording, and other people 
have done the same since then. There is no 
standard suite from either of these ballets, and 
you can’t take any record on trust without 
playing it. 


Telemann. This is a hopeless case. You can’t 
identify his output properly until someone does 
a thematic catalogue. I don’t envy them the 
job, and no one will buy it when it’s done. 


Villa-Lobos. An unusual composer in many 
ways, and he presents an unusual problem in 
issuing short pieces as parts of several different 
major works. Thus, are you to enter The Little 
Train as No. 3 of Suite floral or as part of 
Bachianas brasileiras No. 15? (This example is 
imaginary.) 


Vivaldi. Three different sets of numbers. We 
use his own opus numbers where there are any, 
and Pincherle for the rest. Pincherle only uses 
one number for each work, as against Rinaldi’s 
op. X No. Y. Also, Rinaldi’s numbers have 
an appearance of authenticity which is mis- 
leading. The Fanna numbers do correspond to 
a printed edition, but have no other recommen- 
dation. 
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From all these irrelevancies, discrepancies | 
and inaccuracies emerges my thesis: It is not — 
sufficient to rely on printed matter connected | 
with the record; you must be able to hear the | 
record, and simultaneously look at scores and | 
thematic catalogues. This is the great difference — 
the | 
bibliographer has the book in front of him, and | 
only has to put down an accurate description | 
of it; the discographer must provide informa- | 
tion from other sources. Very few, if any, | 
places have an equal supply of scores and re- | 
cords. Full identification involves either copying | 


between discography and bibliography: 


out the opening bars of every possible piece 
and taking them to the record for comparison; or 
taking down the opening bars from the record 
and taking them to the library. The former 
method is safe but laborious; I prefer the latter: 
with practice it becomes surprisingly easy to 


take down the first few notes of the record. The | 
secret is to get the melodic outline right; the |) 


rhythm is less important. 


But must this be done by every librarian ? 
WERM will always be behindhand. We can 
never appear much less than two years after 
our deadline for press. What is needed is a 
central source of information in collaboration 
with the companies (who are best placed to 
supply much of what is lacking) from which 
correct data could be issued to libraries. And 
much the best place for such a source would be 
this Institute. 


“| Gapwson comments will inevitably reflect the 
history and experience of just one com- 
mercial record library, the only large commer- 

cial record library in this country (there are one 
} or two smaller ones). We have been in existence 
for six years, and we are still learning. We have 
learned quite a lot, even during this last year, 
particularly concerning the financial problems 
1 of running a library, and especially the problem 
of stock depreciation. 


There are two kinds of depreciation. The most 
obvious is caused by record wear, but the 
- second is no less important. Records are intrin- 
sically different from books, in that they can go 
out of fashion very much more quickly. A new 
recording often cancels the demand for older 
* versions, at any rate for a time. For example, 
Toscanini was the acknowledged master with 
) the Beethoven symphonies throughout the 30’s 
* and 40’s. Now there is another fashionable con- 
i ductor in Klemperer, and the interest in 
1 Toscanini’s records in this country has dimin- 
| ished considerably. 

But let us look first at this crucial problem of 
damage and wear to library records, and how 
proper inspection can help in this matter. 


: 
We, as a retail business (for we also sell re- 
© cords), supply certain of the public libraries 


in the north of England, and in the course of 
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this business I have met several of the borough 
librarians. This experience has taught us that 
in the main (although there are, of course, hon- 
ourable exceptions) municipal librarians tend to 
look at records like books. This is a mistake, 
as the problems are so different. Checking and 
inspection of records takes a great deal of time 
every day, if it is to be done effectively. But in 
my personal opinion it is so important that a 
librarian would be wise to spend sufficient 
money on staff to carry this out, rather than on 
vastly increased stocks. 


In the matter of stock control, the commer- 
cial record library has an enormous advantage 
over the public libraries, at any rate as oper- 
ated in the boroughs in this country. On the 
continent, public record libraries are run rather 
differently. We have had considerable contact 
with the National Record Library of Belgium 
in Brussels, and I understand that the National 
Record Library of France in Paris, with whom 
we also have dealings, is run in much the same 
way. The Belgian organization, although it was 
financed on public money initially (capital hav- 
ing been raised through firms and other public 
institutions), has become completely self-sup- 
porting and now runs entirely commercially. 
Like us, it sells unwanted records to its 
borrowers, and gains great advantage from this 
ability to withdraw records and reimburse a 
proportion of their cost, and then, if necessary, 


(Lecture given at the Institute on January 25th, 1961) 
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buy another recording of the same work. But 
this presents some difficulties, as there are often 
up to 20 different recordings of a given work, 
and it is necessary to decide which of these to 
have in a library! Also, a changed fashion may 
not necessarily prove a lasting one. 


Our permanent solution to this problem is to 
have all library records continually available 
for sale to members at reduced prices. Thus 
members can use the library not only to explore 
different spheres of music, but also as a less 
expensive way of building up a_ personal 
collection. They must be given every encourage- 
ment to do so, otherwise the whole economics 
of the library would alter, and borrowing fees 
would have to be raised considerably. 


Sometimes old recordings are deleted and 
then reappear under new labels. But the general 
public prefers to borrow a new recording, and 
tends to fight shy of the older ones, even though 
the acoustic difference is not always very great. 
This increases the need for keeping the older 
stock ‘on the move’, so that it is not left un- 
borrowed on the tibrary’s shelves. Hence the 
need for sales of library records. 


Our own library had another small and per- 
sonal problem, even after six years. A large 
and important company among record manu- 
facturers in this country has held persistently 
to the very outdated idea that gramophone 
records should not be loaned commercially, so 
we have until now been refused their direct 
agency. This idea is as mistaken as to say that 
books should not be on loan in a commercial 
library, for fear of harming the trade! In fact, 
the reverse is true. I have always found that if 
you go to a town with a good library, you can 
always find at least one first-class bookseller. 
The reverse also applies: where there is a really 
good bookseller, a good library is sure to exist. 


In fact, a chain of good record libraries in 
this country would do much to improve the 
record trade, not the reverse, for such would 
stimulate the public interest in records generally, 
particularly in the field of lesser-known classical 
music. 


We have had a considerable experience in the 
postal field, for this forms the bulk of our loans, 
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but we have started several branches where the | 


borrower can change records personally. Our 


first was in Blackpool, where we have our head- |} 
quarters, and the second opened last September | 


in Manchester. This year we are opening one | 


in Central London. 


The postal service brings its own special 
problems, in that the staff never meet borrowers 
face to face. This is sometimes an advantage, 
sometimes a disadvantage. Where records are 


damaged it is essential for the damage to be | 
brought immediately to a member’s notice. The | 


most difficult decision in a postal commercial 
library has to be made at a distance: 1.e., 
whether to insist that the damage be paid for 
by the member who caused it, or whether to let 
it go, on certain occasions, rather than lose the 


member’s goodwill. By insisting one may well | 
lose both the goodwill and the member alto- — 


gether, something that might not happen where 
the matter can be discussed face to face. When 
we first started, we took a very firm view about 
damage, but over the years our experience has 
taught us that often it pays to let matters rest. 
Frequently a member who has once damaged 
a record is likely not to do so in future, and 
will probably become thereafter a good and 
careful borrower. At times, however, one has 
to be firm. 


In Belgium the library authorities say that 
such a policy just would not fit the Belgian 
temperament! There they have the most strin- 
gent inspection system in their personal 
borrowing library, with three ominous-looking 
characters with huge inspection lamps placed 
near the entrance, whom every borrower must 
pass before proceeding to borrow further re- 
cords. This naturally filis members with a 
certain trepidation. The Belgians consider that 
perhaps the Anglo-Saxon temperament can do 
with different and less stringent measures! We 
have found that it is wise to strike a happy 
medium between the two extremes: that of 
extreme laxity and excessive stringency. But it 
is hard to know sometimes just which action to 
take. Members always vow they did not dam- 
age the record in question, or that it was on the 
side they never played at all! Very few ever 
admit to damaging anything. However, when 
many hours are spent every day, by a highly 
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trained staff (with all blemishes carefully re- 
corded), we know that if a huge scratch appears 
‘ out of the blue ’, the member must have caused 
it, even unwittingly. Our packing system is such 
that it is almost impossible for damage of this 
nature to occur in transit. Therefore, it must 
have occurred through some human agency. 


Packing is a very important item for a postal 
commercial library organization. It must be of 
a simple and permanent nature, and very easily 
reversible. It must be strong, yet at the same 
time not too heavy, for postal charges are high 
enough anyway. We feel that our packing 
answers these needs. It consists of a simple pair 
of light wooden boards, laced up by a football- 
boot type of lace. The library address used to 
) be on one side of the boards, and the member’s 
» address on the other. Now, however, we have 
improved this still further and there is simply 
a label-holder fixed permanently to each set of 
) boards, and the member’s card is slipped into 
} any set, with his address on one side of the 
* card, and the library’s address on the other. 
| The parcel has only to be laced up and it is 
+ ready for the post. The member has only to 
+ reverse the card to return his parcel. 


These boards are wonderfully strong, and 
} an average life for a pair is about 3 years’ ser- 
| vice before they are withdrawn. They are also 
| ideal from a cost angle, the complete set costing 
1 only 3/6d. The boards are not very light, as 
i strength is the most important factor, but as 
4 light as possible. This, too, is important, with 
4 tens of thousands of parcels going out in a 
= year, and postage a heavy item. The strength 
‘ can be judged from the fact that on one occa- 
) sion one parcel was in a mailbag which was run 
¥ over by a train. The boards were shattered, but 
lof the three records inside, only one was 
i shattered, the other two being completely 
| undamaged! This speaks for itself. In fact, 
| such damage in transit is so rare as to be almost 
; negligible. 


The greatest cause of record depreciation is 
lack of care in handling and not in playing or 
» transit. The way of packing the disc itself is all 
| important, too. We have found that this has a 
great bearing on its life and condition. When 
} we started in 1954, records were protected by 
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manufacturers by the old type of white paper 
bag. EMI were just beginning to produce the 
first rimmed pressings. DGG were the first on 
the scene with the modern polythene bags, 
which are so successful. At first, however, DGG 
had a stitched sleeve, which held the records 
too tightly, and caused scratches on removing 
them, also creating a great dust-trap, another 
dangerous feature for records. We complained 
many, many times to DGG, but it was a long 
time before they altered their type of container. 
We found a way round the problem by placing 
each record in its own additional polythene bag 
before inserting into the manufacturer’s sleeve. 
We discovered that the scratches stopped 
occurring, and all was well again. DGG records 
formed the greatest number of returns to the 
factory of all our purchased records, and the 
faults happened between the factory and our- 
selves, because of this dust and grit trap inherent 
in the sleeve. 


The modern way of making an LP with a 
rim, together with the modern way of packing 
in a paper container lined with polythene, in- 
side the manufacturer’s sleeve, is ideal. With 
the opening at the top, there is a sure dust seal, 
and the record can be removed easily without 
separating the various bags. Carefully handled 
and stored in this way, records can be kept for 
a long time in pristine condition. 


For further care during play Cecil Watts’ 
‘Dust-Bug’ keeps them clean and dust-free. 
The Parastat treatment is also invaluable. We 
considered it so invaluable, that two years ago 
we undertook the marathon task of parastating 
our complete library stocks. We have no figures 
to prove it, but we would say that the parastat- 
ing of records increases their life by 50 per cent, 
if not more. The biggest snag here is that des- 
pite instructions to the contrary on every con- 
tainer, borrowers will clean the records with 
other chemicals or water, and thus tend to re- 
move the anti-static effect. Some records hold 
the parastat better than others. We have found, 
for example, that DGG records lose the anti- 
static quality quicker than other labels. We 
are constantly replacing our stock, of course, 
but it would seem necessary to parastat once 
in two years. Perhaps where it is less effective, 
Mr. Watts would say that we are not keeping 
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our machine as clean as we should. This may be 
so. It is in constant use, but even so we would 
say that the process is 80 per cent to 90 per 
cent effective, and every librarian or person 
with LPs in constant use should parastat them, 
for the best results and maximum life. 


Dust is indeed a terrible destroyer of re- 
cords, one of the greatest menaces of all. This 
is shown very clearly by the experience of the 
chief engineer of Daystrom (manufacturers of 
Hi-Fi equipment) after moving into a brand- 
new concrete factory. Continually for 12 
months there was concrete dust in the air, and 
during that time all the records held for demon- 
stration purposes deteriorated after a few 
playings. After that period the dust settled, and 
once again records could be held and used 
normally, with no further trouble. 


Another problem is the damage caused to 
records by auto-changers, and we ask our 
members to agree in writing not to use them. 
The life of a stylus is also very difficult to 
assess. We quote in our literature that the life 
of a sapphire stylus is probably up to 50 to 60 
LP sides. But with good equipment it might 
play up to 200. On another gramophone it 
might only play 10 or 12 sides, particularly if 
the sapphire was not of good quality to start 
with. However, we have found during the last 
year or two that the problem of styli has grown 
less, probably because the trade has improved 
manufacturing techniques. 


Many people borrowing records are con- 
cerned with the problem of groove-jumping or 
groove-repeating. We are continually being 
asked about it, and people generally suspect that 
the record in question is faulty. We now have 
an almost stereotyped reply to these queries. 
Not in 999 cases out of 1000 is there a fault 
with the record. We have found that it is almost 
always the fault of the pickup or stylus. It is 
like the acoustic phenomenon of the violinist 
shattering a wine glass with a high note. Thus 
with certain acoustic resonance there is a 
groove-jumping. As often it happens only with 
one record, people assume that it must be the 
record which is faulty. It is merely that the 
pickup is too stiff, and some records excite this 
special resonance. Even one chord is sufficient, 
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on occasion, to cause this jump, if the pickup 
is particularly sensitive to a certain resonance, 


and the stylus is slightly worn, so that optimum | 


tracking is not possible. 


The look of a library record is very impor- | 
tant. We have always taken trouble to keep | 
records looking clean, for we have found that | 


this has a tremendous psychological bearing on 
the way a record is cared for by borrowers. If 


a sleeve becomes shoddy-looking, the member | 
seems to treat it with less respect, and damage | 


and scratches soon follow. A record kept look- 
ing new and cared for seems to instil a sense 
of care into the borrower, with subsequent good 
results. For a long time we had a cardboard 
cover for each disc. Finally we evolved a type 
of cover transparent on one side. Thus the 
record can be removed and inserted without 


taking the manufacturer’s outer sleeve from the |] 


library protective cover. The only time they 
need ever be separated is if a member wants to 
read the programme notes on the back of the 
sleeve. 


One of the rarer sorts of damage, but one 
which has puzzled us for a long time, as no one 
can find the real cause, is damage caused 
occasionally by excessive heat in transit. It does 
not happen often, but despite prolonged re- 
search by the postal authorities and the forensic 
laboratory in Preston, no cause or solution can 
be defined. Somewhere en route heat has been 
so great as to melt one or more of the records 
completely. First it shows on the boards, and on 
unpacking the top record can be found badly 


melted, and the second one less so. The | 


authorities can only assume it is caused by fric- 


tion somewhere, somehow. As yet we do not | 


know the answer to this rare problem. 


The financial aspect of a library’s service | 
occurs, of course, in a public library, but is — 
ever present in a commercial library. Such an | 


organisation must be successful financially, if 
a first-class service is to be provided to mem- 


bers. Every single member of the staff of a 


commercial record library must really care 


about the records and their care and condition, | 


and the service provided to members. Good 
staff need and deserve good salaries and condi- 
tions of service. 


Commercial Record Libraries 


Initially, we ran our library something like 
the large commercial book libraries, demanding 
a subscription, plus postage and packing fee 
whenever records were changed. However, we 
found this was not a very satisfactory system 
financially. We needed some method whereby 
we obtained a regular and additional capital 
sum, to enable us to purchase fresh stocks. So 
we evolved our present ‘ pay-as-you-borrow ’ 
system of hiring fees, with an annual subscrip- 
tion of one guinea, in addition. We have made 
these annual subscriptions payable in the 
autumn each year, the best time for replacing 
of our stocks. We know that this virtually fixed 
capital amount will be regularly available at 
that period. 


Unfortunately, running gramophone society 
and club memberships is uneconomic. They 
must have their records for a specific date, as 
they have to arrange their recitals in advance, 
and be able to count on their records arriving 
for that date. They need specific music, and 
sometimes even a specific recording. There are 
over 5,000 different records in our stocks, and 
it is a problem to supply records of more ob- 
scure works. A single copy only may be kept 
in service and should this be missed when it 
comes in prior to the date required, it is then 
necessary for us to purchase a brand-new copy, 
if the society in question is to have it in time. 
Also, there is a great deal more work entailed 
for the librarians with society records, in noting 
requests, finding them, reserving and despatch- 
ing them to specific order. We have thus found 
it is not economically possible to run such a 
special reservation service for societies at the 
individual’s subscription, and we are being 
forced to raise the society subscription to £2 2s. 
But the library must consider it a duty to help 
gramophone societies, as there is no other 
source from which they can obtain many 
records. 


Our experience with stereo records (which 
we had in the library within 24 hours of their 
first appearing on the market) has shown that 
they do not offer any different problems from 
mono records. Since the earlier days manufac- 
turers of the cheap commercial gramophones 
have learned a lot about pickups. The stereo 
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ones are much better than the first mono pick- 
ups. So stereo records are just as well suited to 
library service as mono records, provided they 
are always played on stereo equipment. Stereo 
equipment is largely in the hands of record en- 
thusiasts in any case, and they have already 
learned to take care of records. 


On stereo records the sound may technically 
not be as good as on mono records, being 
rougher, but the ear does not notice any differ- 
ence. For this reason stereo records in the lib- 
rary are going to be a success. There may be a 
poorer quality of sound from each loudspeaker, 
and yet the result will be something very much 
more realistic. Unless very badly damaged, the 
wear problem will be less troublesome, in all 
probability, in stereo. 


We are sometimes asked which are the most 
popular records in the library. By far the most 
popular in our experience is a set of Handel 
‘Concerti Grossi’, by the Boyd Neel Orchestra, 
recorded by Decca in the early LP days. These 
suited borrowers admirably, for each concerto 
grosso was on one side of a 10in. record. Many 
people bought them for their own collections, 
and over a spell we must have sold 300 of these 
discs. This type of music is ideal for playing in 
the evening for relaxation, and just the right 
amount of music was on each record. Later on 
Decca changed this set of six 10in. LPs to 
appear as three 12in. LPs, a much better bar- 
gain financially. Yet, sales dropped noticeably 
after this. Each side held too much for com- 
fortable listening, and its popular appeal de- 
clined. 


Finally, let me stress once again two main 
points. The greatest damage caused to records 
in a library is through carelessness in handling, 
and not through wearing out from being con- 
stantly played. So all record libraries must bear 
constantly in mind that it is this factor of human 
carelessness which causes the worst problems, 
and persists in trying to instil into the minds 
of its borrowers the need for care. It is a hard 
task, an uphill task, but one with which we keep 
trying, for without such perseverance a record 
library would not be a satisfactory organization. 
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Secondly, the essence of the successful opera- 
tion of a record library is in stock control. In 
particular, this means the ability to keep a finger 
on the public pulse as to taste, a taste inciden- 
tally, which, if over-dominated by the fashions 
set by the professional critics, nevertheless often 
shows a refreshing mind of its own. Thus the 
choosing and maintenance of stock is a highly 
skilled task, and to be undertaken only by 
managerial personnel, with wide musical know- 
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Jedge and a similar knowledge of the record 
catalogues, plus an enthusiasm for recorded 
sound as such. A rarely found flair for spotting 
that curious phenomenon — a really first-class 
record (a perfect combination of matters 
musical and technical) is the highest attribute 
for a staff member, who has to combine all these 
things with the usual qualities needed in any 
good librarian. 


Abstracts 


Abstracts of some recent articles on Gramophone Record Libraries, compiled by Philip Plumb 


and Graeme Howard. 


Davis, C. K. ‘Record collections, 1960’. Library 


Journal, New York. 85 (17) Oct. 1, 1960. 


The article is based on the 260 replies to a question- 
naire on American record library practice. The advent 
of LPs was decisive in the development of record 
libraries, of which the vast majority are less than 15 
years old: however, the University of Wisconsin be- 
gan its collection in 1915. Stock generally varies be- 
tween 100 and 1,000 records, though some libraries 
have 15,000 or more. A few large universities spend 
more than $1,000 per year on record libraries, but 
expenditure is usually rather less and minimal com- 
pared with expenditure on books. Space is as great 
a problem as budgeting, and the rate of damage and 
loss is often high. 


Arrangement is found by maker’s number, form 
of composition, or the Dewey Classification, with 
catalogues often very brief. Many libraries buy all 
types of record except current “pop” releases, while 
others are restricted to classical music. One college 
has a general circulating stock, with a reserve stock 
for music students; some libraries have a reference 
collection of archival 78s; and to administer the col- 
lections a specialist member of staff and listening 
facilities are generally thought desirable. Local 
dealers offer a discount for bulk buying and find the 
library stimulates their trade with the public. Obser- 
vations are included on record care, and public re- 


citals. 


Simpson, D. J. ‘Some London gramophone re- 
cord libraries: impressions of visits to the 
collection of six public libraries’. Library World, 
London. 60 (704) Feb., 1959. 

Surveys in some detail policy and methods. Notes 


variations in practice regarding guarantees, instruc- 
tions to borrowers, classes of recorded material, 
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reservations, checking for damage, method of access 
to records, indexes for staff and borrowers—order 
of maker’s number, or composer — premises, and 
eligibility to borrow. One of the few open access lib- 
raries has a high rate of loss. It is desirable with 
regard to any record library that a librarian special- 
ising in music or with keen interest in discography 
should be in charge. 


Variation between the stock of the libraries results 
partly from reliance on different reviewing journals. 
Widely differing estimates of record life are perhaps 
determined by the comparative pressure of demand 
and the funds available—moreover, borrowers vary 
in the amount of wear they will accept on a record. 
Some librarians handle records with the utmost care, 
while others regard the results of such care to be neg- 
ligible, in prolonging record life only briefly. 


Improvement in efficiency, and standardisation of 
premises, qualifications of staff, and selection of 
basic stock might be achieved by more co-opera- 
tion between record librarians. The initial cost of a 
record library is high, but most authorities spend only 
Id. or 2d. per year per head of population served. 


Harrison, K.C. ‘The gramophone _ record 
library’. Unesco Bulletin for Libraries. 14 (5) 


Sept.-Oct., 1960. 


Begins with a very brief history of the provision of 
records by public libraries — over 80 services now 
exist.1 A record service is costly, and should be given 
only by libraries able to afford it in addition to ade- 
quate book provision. Cramped premises are a further 
handicap, though some libraries (Boston, Detroit, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Malm6) have been able to 
create a separate music department holding all the 


music resources. 
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Most American record libraries have open access— 
in Britain only used by Coventry and Leeds. Ar- 
rangement by composers is advocated for the public 
index, and by maker’s number for the records; record 
sleeves may be used instead of an index if space is 
available. Detailed catalogue entries are needed with 
a closed access system: cataloguing in America is 
based on the M.L.A.’s code for phonograph records, 
which ensures greater standardisation than exists in 
Britain. 


The need for care in handling records on the part 
of staff and borrowers—involving clear instructions 
to both—is stressed, and equipment is suggested for 
checking. Listening facilities both for staff and bor- 
rowers are advocated. The writer foresees greater 
use of stereophonic tapes. 


Reference is made to E. T. Bryant’s Music Lib- 
rarianship, 1959; J. C. Cowan’s Sound recordings (in 
A primer of non-book materials in libraries, by D. 
Mason, 1958); and also to the forthcoming Library 
Association pamphlet Care of gramophone records 
in public libraries, by E. Cooper. 


1The number in September, 1961, is 113. 


Colby, E.E. ‘Sound recordings in the music 
library: with special reference to record 
archives.’ Library, Trends, Urbana, Il., U.S.A. 
8 (4) April, 1960. 


The gramophone record is a substitute for live 
audition, and is now regarded as essential in the 
education of music students; it is the only permanent 
documentation of music for members of the public 
who are unable to read a score. It is often the only 
means of documentation of such music as is not 
amenable to the traditional systems of Western nota- 
tion. Most public libraries are only concerned with 
current output, but the archivist has to collect earlier 
material and early LP deletions. Material published 
privately should also be collected, but it is difficult 
to trace and obtain. Current records apparently of 
little value may acquire importance sociologically or 
in branches of music history, and steps must be 
taken to preserve such material. Thus some special- 
isation has become necessary—by category (e.g. folk 
music) or country, so that at least one library in the 
world will preserve a disc should others fail to acquire 
it. 
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Centralisation and exchange of discographic infor- 
mation is important (cf. International Inventory of 
Musical Sources). High-speed copying equipment 
might ensure sufficient copies of archival recordings 
for those who need them. 


Preservation is not the sole purpose of a record 
archive. Research may proceed on 1. the history of 
the career of a major artist qua performer ; 2. com- 
parison of performances of the same composition by 
different artists ; 3. the analysis of a given style of 
performance characteristic of a given historical 
period ; 4. application to training of records of styles 
of singing and playing no longer generally heard ; 5. 
study of authentic interpretations, performed or con- 
ducted by the composer. Sound film and videotape 
could record opera, ballet and dance, and visible 
instrumental techniques. Such research will eventu- 
ally benefit also the musical layman. 


Few record libraries can have such a programme, 
but it is important that some, well-placed geographi- 
cally and well-endowed financially, should achieve it. 


Miller, P. L. ‘Disc dangers.’ Library Journal, 
New York. 85 (2) Jan. 15, 1960. 


The main part of the article is a review of a re- 
port published by the Library of Congress—Preserva- 
tion and storage of sound recordings, by A. G. 
Pickett and M. M. Lemcoe (1959). Miller first em- 
phasises that archival records should be duplicated 
on to tape or a further pressing, and then highlights 
the findings of the report which was concerned with 
the deterioration inherent in the materials of which 
records are made. Improper shelving or inadequate 
air conditioning frequently spoil records. It is 
hardly a new idea that records should be kept clean 
and not exposed to sunlight, but few librarians have 
realised the danger of fungus growth on discs or of 
decomposition of materials. The commercial pack- 
aging materials used at present in disc storage are 
all found to be inadequate in one regard or another. 
Detailed recommendations are given for tapes as well 
as discs, and further research is urged. 


Miller concludes that the importance of documen- 
tation by recorded performance is such that it is of 
universal interest to induce manufacturers to use 
material that will stand up to wear and storage—a 
point on which they have been less concerned than 
earlier manufacturers. 


Book Review 


The Stereo Record Guide, Volume 2 by Edward 
Greenfield, Ivan March and Denis Stevens. 
Edited by Ivan March. London: Long Playing 
Record Library. New York: Taplinger. 1961. 
660 pp. 25s. 


In the April 1961 number of High-Fidelity the man- 
agers of the American companies RCA Victor and 
Columbia are quoted as deploring the tendency of the 
record buying public to make its purchases on basis 
of newness to the neglect of existing great perfor- 
mances, Things are no different in this country it 
seems. Otherwise, how to account for the constant 
deletion from the catalogues of not merely repertoire 
| which cannot command steady sales, but outstanding 

performances of standard works—Furtwangler, Can- 
telli, Gieseking, Fischer—already these names are dis- 
¢ appearing from the British LP catalogue. 


) Will the same thing happen with stereophonic re- 
{ cordings ? The history of the gramophone gives us no 
cause to feel that 1961’s Monteux, Ansermet, Rubin- 
stein recordings will survive when in 1968 or so they 
are challenged by the glossiest sound that the record 
- companies can achieve. 


Any book, therefore, which encourages collectors 
) to look further than the issues of the current month, 
is fulfilling a useful purpose. The Stereo-Record 
Guide Volume 2 appears a year after its predecessor 
and covers the British stereo output of 1960. Messrs. 
Greenfield, March and Stevens, who each contribute 
to the present volume an introductory essay on as- 


pects of stereophonic recording, have clearly been 
very busy compiling this extensive guide in which 
there can be found a great deal of useful information. 
The authors are knowledgeable and competent guides 
whose reviews make generally interesting reading. 


My own doubt about this compilation is as to why 
it should be confined in the first place to stereophonic 
recordings. Excellent records available only in mono 
are still appearing in quantity and it must be said 
that they make for a much wider range of repertory 
than that to be found in the pages of the Stereo 
Record Guide 2. 


This very worthy book contains 658 pages and 
quite a considerable number of them are devoted to 
records of light music of the ‘background’ type (with 
details of their contents set out in full), as well as to 
composers of show tunes. Rodgers & Hammerstein, 
Sigmund Romberg, Friml and others rub shoulders 
with the great in the pages arranged alphabetically 
by composer. 

If the authors were to omit or compress this mat- 
erial and survey instead the whole field of the 
serious repertory they would be filling a gap which 
has existed since Sackville-West & Shawe-Taylor’s 
Record Guide fell by the wayside and their yearly 
volumes might become successors to the Record Year 
—a rather less arduous task than bringing the Guide 
up-to-date. They might then consider providing the 
index of artists which is lacking in the present book. 


ERIC HUGHES 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF RECORDED SOUND 
The Mayer Lectures 


First Series 
Fp fe) A 
Les Musiciens que j ai connus 


LECTURER 


Jane _ Bathori 


illustrated by songs sung by two of her pupils 
LAURA COOTE (soprano) and LOUIS-JACQUES RONDELEUX (baritone) accompanied 
by Mme. BATHORI; and also by records 


3 lectures at 8 p.m. at the 
British Institute of Recorded Sound 
38 Russell Square, WC1 


(entrance in Montague Place adjoining British Museum North Entrance) 


Monday, 23 October 
Gabriel Fauré; Albert Roussel ; Reynaldo Hahn ; Maurice Ravel. 
Chairman : H.E. THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR 


Wednesday, 25 October 


Claude Debussy ; Les Six (Darius Milhaud, Arthur Honegger, Francis Poulenc, Louis 
Durey, Georges Auric and Germaine Tailleferre). 


Chairman : Mme. LIs—E CALDAGUES 


Friday, 27 October 


Erik Satie ; L’Ecole d’Arcueil (Henri Sauguet, Maxime Jacob, Cliquet Pleyel and Roger 
Désormieére). 


Chairman : LADY MAYER 


The lectures, which will be given in French, will be interpreted by FELIx APRAHAMIAN 


Sir Robert and Lady Mayer are establishing at the Institute an annual series of lectures and lecture-recitals 
which will be preserved in the Institute’s archive in recorded form and where possible printed in its journal 
Recorded Sound. The first series of lectures will be given by the eminent singer and teacher, Jane Bathori, 
who was born in 1877 and who has been closely associated with Fauré, Debussy, Ravel, Roussel and most 
French composers of this century ; she gave the first performances of Ravel’s Shéhérazade and Histoires 
naturelles, Debussy’s Promenoir des deux amants and many songs by Roussel, Milhaud, Honegger and 
other composers. 


Tickets 5/- per lecture 
Tickets and information may be obtained from the British Institute of Recorded Sound, 38 
Russell Square, WCl (MUS 4507) 


University of London Department of Extra-Mural Studies 
A in association with the 
British Institute of Recorded Sound 


Great Pianists and Teachers of the Piano 


10 lectures on Wednesdays at 7.30 p.m., illustrated by records 
Chairman at first lecture : William Mann 


Lecturer 
| 4 Oct. Topras MATTHAY Harold Craxton 
18 Oct. Dinu LipatTrTi Béla Siki 
1 Nov. EDWIN FISCHER Marcella Barzetti 
8 Nov. LESCHETIZKY Frank Merrick 
15 Nov. IGNAZ FRIEDMAN Neville Cardus 
22 Nov. CORTOT Lady Fermoy 
29 Nov. JOoSEF HOFMANN Leonard Cassini 
6 Dec. BUSONI & PHILIPP Esther Fisher 
13 Dec. THE SCHOOL OF LISZT Ilona Kabos 
| 20 Dec. HAROLD SAMUEL Howard Ferguson 


Each speaker in this series was a pupil or associate of the artist about whom he will speak. Miss Kabos was 
a pupil of Arpad Szendy, who himself was a pupil of Liszt, and she will speak about Liszt’s principles 
as exemplified in the playing of his various pupils. 


FEES : Course, £1 ; single ticket, 2/6 


The Technique of Sound Recording 


a historical survey 
6 lectures on Fridays at 7.30 p.m., illustrated by recordings and demonstrations 
Lecturer : 
PETER FORD 
Chairman at first lecture: D. H. Follett 
10 Nov. Sound recording to-day 1 Dec. The evolution of magnetic recording 


17 Nov. The age of empiricism, 1877-1924 8 Dec. Sound recording and the cinema 
24 Nov. Electrical disc recording, 1919-61 15 Dec. Stereophonic sound 


FEES : Course, 10/- ; single ticket, 2/6 


The Art of Singing 
A survey of the art of the great singers of the last 100 years 
12 lectures on Fridays at 7 p.m. from 19 January to 6 April, 1962, illustrated by records 
Lecturer : 
JOHN FREESTONE 
FEES : Course, £1 5s. ; single ticket, 2/6 


University of London Department of Extra-Mural Studies 
in association with the 
British Institute of Recorded Sound 


Diploma in the History of Music 


Four-year course 


From the Madrigal to the Death of Purcell 
24 lectures for the first year scheme of study, on Thursdays at 7 p.m., beginning 
5 October, 1961 


Lecturer : 


ANTHONY MILNER 
FEE : Course, £1 5s. 


Aspects of Popular Music 


12 lectures on Wednesdays at 7.30 p.m. from 17 January, 1962, illustrated by records 
Lecturers will include MALCOLM ARNOLD (Film Music), EDRIC CONNOR (Music of 
the West Indies), PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE (Light Opera), ERIC BRAVINGTON (The 
Brass Band Movement), THURSTON DART (City Music), J. S. KNAPP-FISHER (Musical 
Comedy), MAX HARRISON (Jazz), and A. L. LLOYD (Gypsy Music). 


FEES : Course, £1 Ss. ; single ticket, 2/6 


Lectures in all series take place at the British Institute of Recorded Sound, 38 Russell Square, 
WCI (entrance in Montague Place adjoining British Museum North Entrance) (MUSeum 4507) 
from which address tickets and information may be obtained. 


THE COMPLETE 
WORKS OF 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


recorded by 


THE MARLOWE DRAMATIC SOCIETY 
& PROFESSIONAL PLAYERS 


directed by GEORGE RYLANDS 
under the auspices of THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


Hamlet, Timon of Athens, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Twelfth Night and 
King Lear have recently been released, bringing the total of plays now avail- 
able to twenty-one. 


Please write for the complete catalogue. 
ARGO RECORD COMPANY, 113 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


STEREO AT HOME... 


“But don’t you need a large room?” This oft-repeated question is symptomatic of what is probably 
the most common misconception concerning stereo. In fact, it is mono reproduction which is vitally 
affected by the acoustical character of your listening room and requires a good deal of space in 
which to “breathe”, whereas stereo already contains its own “built-in” acoustics (that of the hall, 
studio or church where the recording was made) and thus needs no positive co-operation from 
your room. Stereo will suffer if the room is too large and over-resonant, but thrives on the condi- 
tions found in a well-furnished lounge of small to average size. 

Nor is it true that stereo equipment is more difficult to accommodate in your home : the results 
obtainable from a pair of small, bookcase-type loudspeaker units (e.g. the CQ Junior—10 x 9 x 
17in.) are more satisfying by far than mono reproduction from a much larger and costlier single 
system ! We shall be delighted to have the opportunity of proving our point; you only have to 
visit our pleasant Queensway studio, where you can listen at leisure to the music you love best on 
a wide range of hand-picked mono and stereo equipment. Among recent additions to our range 
we highly recommend the Archon Stereo Amplifier and FM Tuner, while the new Tandberg 6 Stereo 
Tape Unit—a 4-track, 3-speed model, whose remarkable performance at 3} in./sec. gives you six 
hours mono or three hours stereo recording of first-rate quality on one 1,800ft. reel of tape cost 
ing only 50s.!—has proved a sensational success. 

MUSIC IN THE HOME represents an unequalled service embracing every aspect of the subject : 
it includes frank advice concerning the choice of recordings (backed by more than 15 years’ record- 
reviewing activity), not to mention the most expert and helpful after-sales service to be found any- 
where. The latest record releases are surveyed in LIVE RECORD REVIEW, our weekly series of 
free recitals—2 to 4.30 every Saturday afternoon—at which all are welcome. Programme details 
can be obtained in advance by telephone ; any problems you may have concerning records or 
equipment can be discussed after the recital. 

Hours of business : 9.30 to 5.30 (9.30 to 7 Fridays; Closed Thursdays). 


Thomas Heinitz MUSIC IN THE HOME 
BAYswater 2077 100 Queensway London W 2 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
RECORDED SOUND 


(limited by guarantee) 


President: Viscount Esher, G.B.E. 
Secretary: Patrick Saul 


The principal object of the Institute is to preserve for posterity sound 
recordings of all kinds—including music of all countries and periods; literature _ 
and drama; language and dialect; speeches and historical events; and the 
sounds of animals—and to serve as a centre for their study. 


The Institute arranges lectures and recitals, and acts as a centre for 
information and documentation; its library contains books and periodicals in 
many languages and printed matter relating to records, including catalogues 
issued by record companies. 


* 


It is a non-profit-making company limited by guarantee and is recognised 
by the Minister of Education and Inland Revenue as an educational charity. — 
It has received financial help from the Arts Council of Great Britain, the — 
London County Council, the Pilgrim Trust, the Charles Henry Foyle Trust 
of Birmingham and the Sir Ernest Cassel Educational Trust. Baya 


Support is also given by individual subscribers who enrol as Friends of 
the Institute (minimum annual subscription, one guinea or $3.50). 


* 


The public has responded generously to the Institute’s appeal for 
records to help in building up a national collection, and the average rate of — 
intake is about 1,000 records each month. The collection is nevertheless very _ 
incomplete, and offers of records of all kinds are welcome. yo eee 


* peg 


Hours of opening are from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Mondays to Fridays). : oe 
Appointments may be made to hear records during these hours; also by _ 
special arrangement, during the evening until 10 p.m. 3 See 

* 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Secretary, British Institute of nem 
Recorded Sound, 38 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 (MUSeum 4507). — eas 
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